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of the Deaf 


The Adjustment of the Adult 
Deaf: I. Comments from the 
Deaf about After-School Prob- 
lems, by Fritz and Grace 
Moore Heider 
This report, largely made up of extracts 
from letters returned in answer to ques- 
tionnaires, is an informal ‘résumé of a 
monograph recently issued by the 
Clarke School Research Department. 


Cee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Wanted: the Deaf, by Loretta and 
Catherine McDermott.............. 


Two sisters, both teachers in the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, have been 
studying some of the after-school prob- 
lems of the deaf, and have interviewed 
the placement officers of the St. Joan 
of Arc Employment Bureau, New York 
City. 


The Present Tense Is Alive, by 
Marjorie Miller 


Not all teachers of language for deaf 
children will agree with Miss Miller’s 
contentions, but they will be interested 
in what she says. She sends this article 
from the Oregon School for the Deaf. 


, The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


The Hozziker twins created a classroom 
problem, because one had some hear- 
ing and the other had none; one was a 
good lip reader and the other was not. 
Teacher offers some summer greetings 
that go straight to all our hearts; and 
she finishes the school year with some 
suggestions for Flag Day and for clos- 
ing exercises. 


The Parents Talk It Over.......... 


Hearing aids for small children; comic 
strips; the deaf and the war; language 
lessons at home; a visit to a residential 
school. The mothers offer live com- 
ments on all these live subjects. 


oem eee wees eeeeeee 


The Deaf in Foreign Lands........ 


Recent reports from the schools for the 
deaf in Calcutta, India; Alexandria, 
Egypt; and Jerusalem indicate the en- 
couraging fact that work for the deaf 
continues in the far places of the 
world, notwithstanding war and its up- 
heavals, 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 


Hard of Hearing 


Solitude May Be Sanctuary, by 
Arthur S. Garbett 


Some more comments on Beethoven’s 
inner and outer life written by a hard 
of hearing musical critic now living in 
Los Gatos, California. 
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The Hearing Aid on a New Job, 
by Edith Benedict 


It would be supposed by anyone famil- 
iar with the hazards of deafness that a 
restaurant job would be one of the 
most difficult that a hard of hearing 
person could undertake; but here is 
the story of a hard of hearing counter 
woman. 
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Some call It “Guyed,” by John A. 
Ferrall 


“What has become of John Ferrall?” 
our readers are asking. Here he is, 
right on the job, and discussing his 
favorite organization, the “G.I.A.D.’s.” 
Some persons will say it isn’t possible 


to be G.LA.D. Jaf says it is. 
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What about the Natural Lip 
Reader? By Frank A. Taber.. 


Mr. Taber now has a war job in a 
Connecticut plane factory, but he is 
still vitally interested in lip reading 
and ways of teaching lip reading. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly’s foreign correspondents send 
her interesting news of the war from 
Australia, England, and Hawaii; and 
she also gives us a glimpse of war- 
time Washington. 


General 
Looks Into Books........................ 
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ACOUSTICAL CHAIR 


If you had lost your hearing one hundred and twenty-five years ago, 
you ‘ieee not have ae fortunate enough to have a chair like this. hy 
was designed and built for a central European ruler, about 1819, a“ e 
sreat-grandfather of the present head of the English firm F. Charles Rein 
and Son, ‘‘Hearing Aid Suppliers to Six Royal Families. 


Sounds enter the chair not only through the lions’ mouths, but 
through side holes at the ear position—so that the speaker need not face 
the deafened listener. There are concealed resonators which act as 
sound collectors and are connected with the hearing tube at the back. 


| iously published, the 
For this photograph, as well as for others previously p 
Volta Review is indebted to Captain L. V. Kahn-Rein, F.1.B.S.T., Mie 
who has a museum of antique instruments that must be one of the mos 
interesting in the world. 
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The Full Impact of Handicap 


URING his school years the deaf 
[) child’s problems are largely in the 

hands of his teachers and it is the 
educational side of his handicap that stands 
in the foreground. There is a great deal 
that he must learn in a relatively short 
time. The social effects of his handicap— 
problems of adjustment—are less impor- 
tant, because he lives most of the year in a 
situation that is tuned to his special needs. 
But when he leaves school, the balance 
shifts. His educational problems have been 
largely solved. The best pupils are well on 


» their way to better education than the aver- 


age hearing person receives, and most of 
the young people who go out from schools 
‘for the deaf are able to earn their own liv- 





ing, if employment conditions are not es- 
pecially difficult. But just at this time the 
deaf person himself becomes aware of 
what it means to be deaf. He has known 
itin general terms, and may have reached 
the point of protesting against the inequal- 
ities of life during his adolescent years, but 
usually he does not feel the full impact 
of his handicap until he has left the secur- 
"ity of school and found himself living in a 
world in which most people hear and he 
does not. 

What does this situation really mean 
tohim? What does he feel that he misses 
by being deaf? What frustrations and lim- 
itations play an important role in his adult 





The Adjustment of the Adult Deaf 


1. Comments from the Deaf about After-School Problems 


By Fritz anp Grace Moore Heer 


life? And what can we do, beyond what 
is now being done, to help him face them? 


What Can We Do to Help? 


In order to try to answer these questions 
a questionnaire was sent out to alumni and 
former pupils of five different schools for 
the deaf. Eighty-two replies came in, for 
the most part long letters answering the 
detailed questions that had been asked, 
and giving still more information in re- 
sponse to the broader questions like, “What 
special problems have you met in your 
after-school life?” or the concluding re- 
quest: “Please write about anything else 
that you think has been important for your 
personal and social life.” The people who 
wrote represented all social levels from 
factory workers and charwomen to profes- 
sional men. The numbers of men and wom- 
en were approximately equal, and there 
were twice as many who were deaf from 
birth or early childhood as there were of 
those who could remember having heard, 
so it seemed a fairly representative sample 
of the individuals who pass through our 
schools.* 

The first question that we had asked our- 
selves was what the deaf person misses by 
being deaf. We find that very few men- 


*This material is presented in more detail in a 
paper by the same authors entitled ““The Adjustment 
of the Adult Deaf,” from Studies in the Psychology 
of the Deaf, No. 2, Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
53, 242, 1942. 
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tion the loss of sound for its own sake. One 
mentioned the sounds of nature, a few men- 
tioned regretting that they could not hear 
music, but there is no doubt that most of 
them feel that the loss of sound as a means 
of communication is their greatest handi- 
cap. For one of the fundamental facts of 
deafness is the paradox that the deaf are 
deaf largely because other people hear. 
If there were a group of deaf people living 
somewhere without any contact with hear- 
ing people, a group that had developed its 
own civilization, its own customs and social 
values, then the fact of deafness would play 
no role in the psychology of these people. 
It is true, their civilization and language 
would differ from that of groups of hear- 
ing persons, but they would have no word 
for the concept of deafness, just as we nev- 
er think of calling ourselves deaf to the 
electrical forces that play about us and 
which we usually feel only through special 
instruments. 

To speak in social terms, deafness is a 
phenomenon of a minority group. The 
frustrations and difficulties by which it is 
accompanied are largely created by the 
difference between a majority that has more 
and a minority that has less. Studies of the 
situation in which the deaf person finds 
himself after he leaves school center very 
much on his feelings about his relation- 
ship with hearing people. 

This situation is probably an unavoid- 
able one because it is not possible for the 
deaf, even if they wished it, to withdraw 
entirely and insulate themselves from con- 
tact with hearing people. Even those of 
our writers who associated almost entirely 
with other deaf persons and made little use 
of speech and lip reading, were keenly 
aware of their status as members of a 
smaller and less favored group than that to 
which other members of their own families 
belonged. For many, the choice between 
joining one of these groups of deaf persons 
or identifying themselves with the larger 
group of hearing persons becomes a major 
issue after they leave school, but neither 
choice in itself seems to solve the problems 
inherent in the situation. 


The V. olta Reviey 


The Difficulty of Communication 

The following quotation gives a descrip. 
tion of some of the frustrations resulting 
from the difficulty of communication: 


There were many times when I longed for my 
hearing, when a big crowd of young people would 
be gathered on the porch or grouped around an 
evening campfire, with bantering conversation 
flying to and fro. ... No lip reader, however good 
he may be, can follow without interruption a 
topic as it is flung from mouth to mouth of a 
group of more than three people. Inevitably a \ 
phrase is lost and this phrase may be the key 
to a series of statements and by the time the 
trend is discovered an entirely new topic may 
have come up. 


In other cases there is a more definite 
resentment of the attitude of the hearing. 
The hearing do not bother to include the 
deaf in their conversation. They neglect 
to explain what is going on, and if the deaf 
person asks he is put off with the briefest 
possible explanation. 

I enjoy the company of an intelligent hearing 
person so much that it hurts me to find that so 
few of them exist who are willing to talk at length 


to a deaf person like me. 
* * a co 


I was conscious that I was in a world by my- 
self. I would ask my cousin how to behave. She 
would answer “Don’t say this or that; say noth- 
ing.” When the girls came to the house they took 
the conversation away and treated me like a piece 
of furniture. Although fond of me, they had 
no penetration into my feelings or thoughts. My 
sister and cousin went to a private school where 
I also was sent. The girls there soon got the ’ 
cue from them and I was no better off than at 
home. They could forge ahead, there would be 
no confining influence. . . . I would try to talk to 
people but the people would answer politely and 
promptly return to their own absorbing conversa 
tion. 


The Attitude of Hearing Persons 


In the second example is emphasized a 
point that comes out in many of our letters. 
What is hard for the deaf person is not 
merely the fact that he is unable to join in 
a conversation or that he does not hear 
what is said, but that he is treated “like a| 
piece of furniture.” The hearing do not 
bother to include him in a conversation be- 
cause it is not worth while to bother with 
the deaf. The hearing treat the deaf as 
people who are in some way inferior, often 
as if they were stupid. And from our let 
ters we would say that this interpretation 
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of the attitude of the hearing toward them 
js one of the most serious problems in the 
adjustment of the deaf. Most of the other 
problems that they mention are related to 
this point; for example, difficulties in find- 
ing work which they attribute (and in many 
cases with justice) to the prejudice of the 
hearing employer. 

The unthinking pity of the hearing is 
often felt by the deaf as another indication 
that they are considered inferior. 

I was very shy always. ... After I became deaf 
[at the age of 7] it was terrible because I couldn’t 
bear to have people pity me as they always did. 
I used to beg Mother not to tell strangers about 
my deafness because they always said, “Oh, poor 
child! What a pity.” I can remember stamping 
my foot angrily at one kind person and exclaim- 
ing, “But it doesn’t hurt!” Never would I pity 
any child for any trouble. . . . What hurts me 


most is whenever I see anybody say, “Too bad 
she is deaf and dumb.” 


Too-Protective Attitude of Parents 

And what they regard as over-protection 
on the part of their parents again often 
carries this same meaning for the average 
young deaf person. 


oy eealhe was nervous and con- 
I was never left alone. 
* a * * 


My grandmother 
cerned about me. 


My mother used to say “no” most of the time 
and never stopped to give her reasons for saying 
%.... Even at the age of twenty-one she still 
insisted on controlling my spending money... . 
When I make decisions she tries to dissuade me 
with arguments that I feel are inadequate and 
helpless. I resent being reminded that I am deaf. 
I don’t wish to feel my handicap. I enjoy making 
my own decisions. 

nd * * * 


The only difference [between his life and that 
of his hearing brothers and sisters] was that I 
was always being protected and “helped” by well. 
meaning friends. 


Some of the deaf mention being talked 
about in their presence as something that 
teflects this attitude on the part of the 
hearing. 


The tendency of hearing teachers of the deaf 
'o whisper in the presence of the hard of hear- 
Ing is one of the most disgusting. If such con- 
Yersation is to be private, see that it is discussed 
i private. This unruly habit of teachers whis- 
pering in front of a deaf child is one of the most 
unthoughtful bits of mental cruelty practiced in 
many of our schools. . . . This inconsiderate ac- 
lion on the part of the teachers is often the cause 
for the growth of that inferior feeling that the 
deaf entertain. 
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How Are These Problems Met? 

The ways in which the deaf meet these 
problems may be classified, roughly, as of 
two kinds. One is a tendency to withdraw 
from the larger social group and avoid the 
problem that social intercourse with the 
hearing involves. The other is an active 
adjustment, an attempt to compensate for 
the specific limitations of their situation. 
The withdrawal may be a more or less 
emotional retreat from everything related 
to the situation or it may be a withdrawal 
based on a carefully considered survey of 
the problems. The deaf person does not 
try to use the telephone and in the same 
way, if he is wise, he will avoid the social 
situations in which his handicap places him 
at a special disadvantage. 

The more emotional kind of withdrawal 
is described in the following quotations: 

. . . Didn’t play with other children after be- 
coming deaf. I used to watch some children 


playing but didn’t have the feeling of wanting 
to play with them. .. . I took fright... . 
* * « * 

. . . Grew a little shy, afraid to speak my 
mind... . 

* * os * 

. . . I frequently worked there as a chocolate 
dipper. . . . The forelady tried to persuade me 
to get more deaf girls so she could have me as 
forelady but I refused because of my deafness. 

Ok * a” * 

I did take up beauty culture, but never used it 
to earn money as I always was afraid that I 
wouldn’t understand customers. 


A “Rational Withdrawal” 


Contrasted with this are cases of what 
we have called “rational withdrawal.” 

I have noticed that many deaf people insist on 
doing their own shopping themselves when they 
are with a hearing person to show their independ- 
ence. It is always very embarrassing to have a 
deaf person who cannot talk well order things 
when there is a hearing person at hand who could 
help with the talking. 


Quoting advice given by one of her 
teachers to a senior class another says: 


She gave us good advice which I have always 
carried with me after leaving school. She told 
us not to talk too much . . . and always to ask 
intelligent questions so that hearing people would 
talk to us. In my experience I have learned 
to be a good listener and to try to find out what 
interests the hearing person most. Then I ask 
questions or show something that I have made... 
and if they are interested they always talk. 
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A Sense of Humor is Important 


In many letters we find the importance 
of a sense of humor and a philosophy of 
life stressed as aspects of a rational adjust- 
ment. 


I have always felt that any success in my per- 
sonal and social life is due in a very large mea- 
sure to my entire lack of sensitiveness about my 
handicap. My friends have repeatedly said .. . 
how much it has helped them in their association 
with me. 

x ms * * 

Anyway I have always been able to find some- 
thing funny in almost everything and a sense of 
humor is a big help. 

* ae a 

I find it easier on my nervous system not to 
worry .. . about thoughtless inattentions. . . . This 
hurt a bit at first but I have learned not to ex- 
pect too much from people and have become more 
philosophical. 

* * eo * 

I think it is very important that each boy or 
girl—man or woman—should learn to solve the 
problems that face them. I think everyone should 
learn philosophy to help them face the truth 
without being hurt. I believe that experience is 
the best teacher . . . I think it is important for 
my personal and social life at present to do 
what I really can do and not to do what I cannot 


do. 


A Direct Fight Against the Barrier 


On the other side are those who advocate 
a more active kind of adjustment—doing 
something about the situation. In some 
cases this involves a direct fight against the 
barrier that they feel is holding them back. 


The hardest problem I have met in my after 
school life is getting work. But I have managed 
that problem fairly well. This is how I did it. 
I wouldn’t take “no” for an answer. I simply 
bawled them out and showed them that I had a 
backbone and asked for a try-out; if they were 
satisfied they could keep me, if not let me go. 
Now I have got such a reputation that everybody 
seems to want me to work for them, as they have 
found out that I am a good and outstanding work- 
er. Some think better than the hearing girls. 
[House-work. ] 

bo * co * 

When I sought a job in a factory the super- 
intendent said that he had never had a deaf mute 
in his employ. I told him to try me and if he 
was not satisfied with my work to fire me. He 
took me in. Two weeks later I got a raise. . 
the determination to show what I could do in 
spite of my deafness when seeking employment 
[has helped me]... . 

* * ok ® 


All I asked for was a chance to prove my 
worth . . . people do not realize that a deaf per- 
son can do anything that a normal person can 
except use a telephone or fly an airplane. 


The Volta Reviey 


In many cases the active adjustment in. 
volves “educating” hearing people to the 
possibilities of the deaf. 


I find it worth while to have a good lip read. 
ing friend around once in a while for exhibition 
in a quiet way. * * * # 

I think a deaf person should try to get about 
more often than some I know. That, I believe, 
would not only help himself but would give an 
example of what and how a deaf person can do. 


Techniques for Making Contacts 


In other cases the emphasis is placed on 
the deaf themselves rather than upon the 
hearing. The problem is, to a certain ex- 
tent, what can the deaf do to make the ap. 
proach easier for the hearing? Some dis. 
cuss techniques for making contacts and 
gaining self-confidence. Others emphasize 
the importance of taking an active part in 
each situation that arises, and of being 
ready to contribute something to the group 
with which they are associated. The fol- 
lowing quotations will serve as examples 
of the different suggestions that were made. 


Usually the deaf go into too much detail. This 
is what I have to watch when I talk with hearing 
people. * * * * 

Sports had a lot to do with my contact with 
hearing people . . . met the high school football 
coach ... made the team . . . from then on my 
contacts grew. * * & & 

Joining the Woman’s Club, the Ladies’ Aid, 
and the Rebeccahs have helped me a lot in ass0- 
ciating with hearing people. 

a * oo Be 


We try to do what is given the best we can 
with a few added efforts which we find pay in 
the long run. . . . It is sometimes trying to sit 
back and not be able to hear everything but 
when that happens I try to keep my mind occt- 
pied with something that may turn out later to 
be of use to the club, such as planning a partly 


or thinking of some scheme to raise money. 
* % * * 


[As a child] I got along well .. . partly because 


I was a good marble shooter. 
* * a a 


I believe it will help deaf people to meet hear- 
ing people halfway. Self-confidence is the most 
important thing, along with good social training 
and speech kept at the right pitch. To know 
how to play bridge and serve tea is helpful. ] 
studied palmistry some years ago, and every party 
I went to, guests clamored to have me tell theit 
fortunes. It was fun. 


In some cases the active adjustment took 
the form of doing something that not only 
provided an outlet for the energies but 


which also seemed to symbolize the fret 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Wanted: the Deaf 


By Loretta AND CATHERINE McDERMOTT 


No Unemployment Now 


ODAY, as never before, the deaf and 
‘Tt hard of hearing have come into 

their own. Unemployment among 
the acoustically handicapped should be a 
thing of the past. Now is the time to wipe 
out, once and for all, the idea in the minds 
of potential employers that persons with 
defective hearing cannot maintain equal 
eficiency with hearing workers. On all 
sides, the need for workers is evident, and 
means of supplying the need are being put 
into effect. The question is, are the deaf 
and the hard of hearing taking full ad- 
vaniage of this condition? 

Already some states are far in the lead 
in placing their handicapped citizens. Spe- 
cial rehabilitation agents have made con- 
tact with factory heads and have paved the 
way for the employment of persons with 
various handicaps, including deafness. Wit- 
ness Connecticut, for instance, whose spe- 
cial agent was responsible for changing the 
tulings of several large factories that had 
hitherto barred persons with defective 
hearing. Once the restrictions are amended 
to permit even one deaf worker, that one 
is often responsible for the employment of 
twenty or thirty in the same factory. In 
most cases a sagacious employer needs only 
astart in this direction, and thenceforward 
he welcomes deaf and hard of hearing 
workers. In Oklahoma and Texas, place- 
ment officers for the deaf are very success- 
ful. Some states, as Minnesota and Penn- 
sylvania, have placement services for the 
hard of hearing and the deaf in their de- 
partments of labor. 


St. Joan of Are Employment Bureau 


However, the state and federal govern- 
ments are not alone in aiding this group. 
In New York City at least one private 
agency evinced pre-Pearl Harbor interest 
in the handicapped. The St. Joan of Arc 


Employment Bureau, now in its fourth 
year, is shining proof of what can be done 
for the deaf. One day in August, 1939, a 
band of men in the St. Joan of Are Parish 
in Jackson Heights, New York, started a 
free employment bureau for persons of all 
religious denominations: Protestant, Catho- 
lic and Hebrew. No one needs to be re- 
minded of the scarcity of jobs three and a 
half years ago, or of the men then daily 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed— 
among them, the deaf. From the start, the 
Bureau echoed and re-echoed with the 
tramp of eager feet. It appealed to all kinds 
of people, not only because its services were 
free—no fee of any kind is asked—but also 
because, although Catholic, it showed no 
discrimination. It was unique among such 
agencies in that it established a section for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

To date—May, 1943—The St. Joan of 
Arce Agency has secured positions for ten 
thousand applicants, and it is still flourish- 
ing! Open daily from nine-thirty to five- 
thirty, and on Saturdays until one o’clock, 
it receives a steady stream of job seekers 
who are interviewed by Miss Irene Coni- 
frey and Mr. Henry Spielmann. 


Few of the Deaf Apply 


The establishment of the section for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing was a far 
sighted move, but Miss Conifrey and Mr. 
Spielmann are puzzled that so few persons 
with defective hearing have taken advan- 
tage of the Bureau’s facilities. Some, of 
course, have come, and these have been 
placed with various industries requiring 
machine workers, such as an aviation firm 
in Long Island City, or in factories such 
as the National Biscuit Company. A few 
have taken jobs in hospitals; the Knicker- 
bocker Laundry has employed deaf persons 
as packers; and department stores have 
always had a seasonal need for them. 

Although the Bureau has entree to all 
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the big industries, factories, defense plants, 
insurance companies and chemical concerns 
in and around New York, and can place 
every deaf applicant, it has been the ex- 
perience of the St. Joan of Arc interviewers 
that the deaf have been startlingly diffident 
about making the most of these unusual 
services. The jobs are theirs for the asking, 
but so far most of the deaf applicants have 
been middle aged men and women. Miss 
Conifrey can place deaf college graduates 
as well as those with no education whatso- 
ever. No matter what their qualifications, 
the deaf can and should obtain jobs. Their 
help is needed, their abilities can be used 
immediately. Are they cognizant of the un- 
expected changes in the demand for work- 
ers? 

To every industry in the city, including 
factories and firms employing white collar 
workers, the Agency has sent this letter: 


Dear Sir: 

We have set up a new section in our Bureau 
to help an afflicted people, the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, to find jobs. We write you to this 
effect, that perhaps in your plant or factory you 
may be able to use some of these men and women. 
They are all capable workers, but because of their 
affliction the location of jobs for them is extremely 
difficult. 

In many occupations, where hearing is not im- 
portant, these people will work as well and as 
hard as normally hearing people. We have found 
them most suitable for employment in factories 
and establishments where the many surrounding 
noises result in making normally hearing persons 
nervous at work. These people would not even 
hear the noise, would be less distracted at their 
occupations, and would be more efficient in pro- 
duction under these conditions. 

We appeal to you to consider the possibility 
of employing the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in your business, and assure you that our friends 
will make every effort to substantiate the trust 
placed in them. They will work hard, and mea- 
sure up to all business standards in ability and 
performance. 

Thanking you for your courteous attention, we 
await your kind response to our appeal. 


Very truly yours, 


Whenever Miss Conifrey has an oppor- 
tunity, on the telephone, or in letters and 
interviews, she “puts in a plug for the 
deaf,” as she said early in May when we 
interviewed her. New York City concerns 
that have been reminded of this employable 
group have responded most favorably. 
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Deaf Need Help in Applying for Jobs 


It was a surprise to learn that often the 
deaf do not know how to make application 
for a position. Eight out of ten applicants 
need assistance in filling out the required 
information. They are excited—and that js 
understandable, for who isn’t at such 3 
time?—but, and this is important, they 
lack the ability to give yes or no answers, 
Then, too, when they reach the question, 
“Will you take factory or defense work?” 
they go off on a tangent and write a long 
winded note that is away off the point 
Their speech is bad on the whole, probably 
because these older applicants never use it, 
and some of them have had little schooling, 
and although they try hard, they are not 
for the most part good lip readers, accord: 
ing to the Jackson Heights interviewers. 
However, their manners are fine; they are 
affable, earnest workers, and have an A-] 
rating with the Bureau because, once 


placed, the deaf keep their jobs (which is\ 


more than can be said of many hearing 
workers). The deaf are dependable and 
reliable, and they produce the goods. Cita. 
tions to deaf workers appear frequently in 
our daily papers. Only recently, deaf 
workers in a plant in Louisville, Kentucky, 
received the famous E award. They are 
part and parcel of our great army of work: 
ers—America’s supply line. 


Trained Workers Are Easily Placed 


When the deaf boy (or girl) graduates 
from school this June, should he wait for 
someone to recognize ‘his abilities? Not al 
all. If he sends his qualifications to any 
bureau that offers special services for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing (let his 
teacher help him with the letter) he may 
obtain a position in a war concern almost 
at once. If he plans a career in chemical 
research, the agency will send him to 
chemical firms in his locality. If he is 
mechanically inclined, and has a knowledge 
of certain machines, the agency can place 
him. Office workers who can use calculat- 
ing or adding machines, who can do typing 
or mimeographing, can find jobs. Better 

(Continued on page 372) 
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The Present Tense Is Alive 





Revien June, 1943 
r Jobs 
ten the 
ication 
dlicants | 
quired 
that is 
such a IMMY jumped 
, they Mary ran. 
is Wels, Alice danced. 
cone These are typical January sentences of 
vork?" | frst year children. Or, rather, they show 
long the thought processes of many beginning 
point) teachers. Don’t blame the little pupils; 
obabiy they’re not responsible. 
— Jimmy jumped. 
ooling Mary ran. 
re nol) Alice danced. 
ccord- a“? ' : 
‘ewers,| his is action work if you please—O, so 
ey are interesting! Our children just revel in 
wn Al} Writing about having jumped and run and 
one) danced; and they’re just bursting their lit- 
nich is| tle lungs in an effort to say, 
earing “Jimmy jumped. Mary ran. _ Alice 
le and} danced.” 
~ Cita. Nonsense! It’s about as interesting to 
ntly in} them now as relating, “Jimmy ate an apple 
_ deaf} yesterday. Mary had a doll last week. 
itucky,} Alice was pretty.” 
ey att} Do children care half as much about 
-work-{ what they did as about what they are doing 
| now? Listen to a group of hearing chil- 
dren: “Let’s play house. Now you be the 
laced} mother and I'll be the baby. We'll pre- 
duates| tend it’s raining,” et cetera. Listen to the 
ait for} Same group an hour later and would you 
Not at} hear, “We played house. You were the 
ro any mother. I was the baby. We pretended 
or the| it was raining,” et cetera? Not likely. In- 
et his} stead, you would probably hear them talk- 
e may| ing about something else that they had 
almost} turned to. The present is hot off the grid- 
emical; dle, full of flavor; whereas the past is his- 
im to\ torical and very useful at the end of the 
he is} day at bedtime. In other words, eating 
wledge} ice cream is more intriguing than having 
| place} eaten it. 
Iculat-} Let’s capitalize enthusiasm at the mo- 


typing| ment of its peak. It is not difficult to elicit 


Better | 





such sentences as, 
Jimmy is jumping. 


By Maryorie MILLER 


Mary is running. 

Alice is dancing. 

The present versus the past has, I be- 
lieve, other advantages: 

1. Most teachers realize that it is some 
weeks or months before the beginning pu- 
pils are aware of “time.” If the past tense 
be left till the pupils can add “yesterday” 
to their sentence, the contrast of the “time” 
element is more vivid. 

2. Adjectives may be employed much 
earlier in the year if associated with the 
present tense. Jimmy is neat. Flowers are 
pretty. 

3. Confusion in the child’s mind is les- 
sened if we stick to one tense at a time, at 
least when first presenting language, writ- 
ten or spoken. 

4. Not of least importance is the chance 
it gives the teacher to use her accumulated 
pictures. How many pictures depict the 
past tense? Very few. What could a pupil 
write in the past tense about “The Horse 
Fair,” “The Gleaners,” or “The Age of In- 
nocence?” Or about our advertisements? 

5. Then there is the irrefutable fact that 
children frequently like to illustrate their 
thoughts. Can they draw a true picture for: 
The sun shone, Jimmy jumped. The flower 
was red? No. But they can illustrate, 
The sun is shining. Jimmy is jumping. 
The flower is red. And in this way we, the 
teachers, are made acquainted with what 
the children really understand. That in it- 
self is vital to us. 

Maybe there are some disadvantages in 
presenting the present progressive tense 
to the beginners before we present the past, 
but I haven’t encountered them yet, and I 
have the above reasons to favor using the 
one in preference to the other. The fact 
that fifteen years ago teachers employed 
the past tense first does not seem a good 
enough reason in itself to continue doing 

(Continued on page 370) 
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EAR Fellow Teachers: 
Once more it is June, and time to 
say goodbye. This time we say 


thanks, too, for this year, more than any 
other we can think of, we have had mes- 
sages from you, now and then—some in 
unexpected ways, some in real letters to the 
VoLTa REVIEW, some passed along by ac- 
quaintances. 

We got them all, and appreciate them 
more than we can say. Of course, some of 
you don’t agree with the department, and 
say so, frankly, and we like that, too, 
for Heaven help the profession if we 
teachers start thinking all alike. Out 
of these professional arguments come 
the ideas that keep teachers and chil- 
dren growing and doing better all the 
time. 

But we also like the letters that agree 
with us! 

Thanks for your suggestions. Thanks for 
your good will. 

And good luck and good health to you! 

Me too! 


The Hozziker Twins 


When the Hozziker twins 
school everybody ran over 
to admire them. ‘Healthy, 
husky youngsters, fresh 
from a Lancaster County 
farm, they were as rosy 
cheeked as the apples that 
grew on their father’s land. 


came to 





They came to school two years late. Their 
father, who had evidently known more 
about raising vegetables than raising deaf 
children, had fought stubbornly against 
the idea that they could not get all the 
“book learnin’” they needed in the little 
country school two miles from the farm. 
He said, with help so hard to get, he needed 
his two small boys to work on the farm. 

It had taken combined efforts of local 
school board, county nurse, and State Di- 
rector of Special Education to get them to 
our school. Their father, still reluctant, told 
us the twins had lost their hearing from 
“fever,” when they were babies, but they 
could 
Joseph! 

Both boys were bright enough and nice 
enough, but Benjamin soon became the 
favorite. Good natured, jolly, he would 
do anything for anybody, from carrying a 
teacher’s bags to fixing a kite for a tiny 
tot in the kindergarten. He adored his 
brother, and fetched and carried for him 
continually. 

By the time the twins were in their third 
year at school the new hearing aids that 
were to revolutionize teaching were begin- 
ning to be installed, as the money to pro- 
vide them was inched out. 

At first there were only enough for those 
children who had most hearing, and could 
therefore profit most by their use. So the 
twins were still taught without hearing 
aids, though the teacher talked in Joseph's 
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ear every time she could spare a minute. 

The boys both got along very well in 
school. Benjy learned a bit faster, per- 
haps, because he was an excellent lip 
reader. On the playground any bully who 
“roughed” one of the twins had two wild- 
cats to fight. On the tenth baseball team 
(baseball teams were numbered in the or- 
der of their standing) Benjy was pitcher 
and Joe catcher. 

Then a rich man whose wife was deaf 
provided funds for another hearing aid. 

“This will be a kind of experiment,” the 
principal told Benjy and Joe’s teacher. 
“We'll take those with a little residual 
hearing, out of the three classes in this 
grade, and you'll take charge of the group. 
Of course none of these children has much 
residual hearing, but we'll see—” 

“You won't separate the twins, will 
you?” the teacher begged anxiously. 
“They ve always been together, and Benjy 
is really brighter than Joe, only he doesn’t 
hear quite as much—” 

“Now, Mrs. Jones, don’t let your emo- 
tions run away with you, again,” the prin- 
cipal said. “You take these things too seri- 
ously.” 

“But the children do feel it!” Mrs. Jones 
persisted. “I’m all for the hearing aids, 
as many as we can get! But the children 
think it is ‘smart’ to hear, and that they 
are stupid if they cannot hear!” 

“But if they can’t hear enough to get any 
good out of a hearing aid it’s better to 
teach them the other way,” the principal 
announced majestically, and Mrs. Jones 
subsided. But to her delight, when the 
hearing aid class was made up, there was 
one pupil short, and so she was allowed to 
shove Benjy in with the group. 

And never had a child tried harder to 
hear than Benjy did. He would turn his in- 
dividual control to its loudest, and nod his 
head vehemently, though when Mrs. Jones 
worked with him alone she had to admit to 
herself that Benjy got very little. Joe, how- 
ever, got a good bit of help, and his speech 
and understanding of what was said to him 
improved surprisingly. The other children 
also seemed to benefit. Mrs. Jones, deeply 
thankful, tried with all her might to help 
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Denjy, through his superior lip reading 
skill, get all that the others got more easily 
through the hearing aid. Benjy cooperated 
astonishingly well, and results were fine. 

When the principal brought visitors Mrs. 
Jones managed to speak so that Benjy could 
see as well as hear, and Benjy got along. 
But she knew she was not fooling the prin- 
cipal, who had worked with deaf children 
as long as she had, and longer. And one 
day, after he had taken the visitors to an- 
other class, he came back to congratulate 
the children for their work. 

“Benjy certainly is a good lip reader, 
isn’t he?” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

Not long afterward he came in alone. 
“We have a new boy,” he told Mrs. Jones. 
“Father is an army officer. Brought the 
boy three thousand miles to put him in this 
school. Child has a good bit of residual 
hearing. This group—lI think he'll fit in 
best right here.” 

“But there are only twelve ear phones, 
and there are twelve pupils,” Miss Jones 
began. The principal waved his hand. 

“Yes! Yes! Miss Detwiler has only eleven 
pupils. We'll move Benjy in there. After 
all, Benjy gets very little help from the 
hearing aid.” 

“Oh, poor Benjy!” It will break his 
heart,” Mrs. Jones murmured. “He thinks 
he hears, and he has been trying so hard 
to hear!” 

“Well, of course, if there’s any other 
child that hears less than Benjy I'll take 
him out, instead,” the principal offered. 

Mrs. Jones looked her flock over des- 
perately. But no. They all heard more 
than Benjy. She couldn’t take the responsi- 
bility for depriving one of them of real 
hearing power for possible assistance for 
Benjy. 

“You tell him, then. I can’t,” she said. 

“Nonsense! He won’t care. You teach- 
ers mind these things much more than the 
children do. Benjy! Come on. Get your 
things. You’re going to a new class, Miss 
Detwiler’s class.” 

Benjy looked stunned, but he rose obedi- 
ently, got his books and went out with the 
principal. 
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The other children clamored, “Why 
Benjy go? Why?” and Joe looked very 
glum, but in a few minutes, when the prin- 
cipal brought in the new boy, Tracy Hig- 
gins Third, their interest in the stranger 
made them forget Benjy. The new boy had 
pictures of the army camp where his father 
was stationed, and he knew all about war! 
The children found him fascinating. 

In the afternoon, when Mrs. Jones went 
home, she saw the Hozziker twins and 
Tracy Higgins Third playing marbles, 
while an admiring crowd of small boys 
looked on. Benjy was getting most of 
Tracy Higgins Third’s marbles. 

The next day she saw Tracy and Joseph 
playing alone. “Why, where is Benjy?” 
she inquired. 

“Benjy fought to Tracy. Tracy do not 
like him,” Joseph told her. “Benjy is won 
too many the marbles. Benjy cannot hear. 
Tracy is troublesome of Benjy.” 

And in another corner of the playground 
Mrs. Jones saw Benjy kicking his heels 
against the fence and watching a pigeon, 
while a couple of boys tried to coax him to 
play baseball. 

The children didn’t have to tell the 
teacher how things were going, but they 
did, anyway. “I am surprised at Joe cross 
with Benjy,” they said. “Brother! Twins! 
I am surprised! Joe do not pal Benjy no 
more. Now Joe is pal with Tracy. Because 
Tracy is troublesome of Benjy because 
Benjy cannot hear.” 

Tracy and Joseph admitted this was true. 

“Why, Joe!” Mrs. Jones exclaimed. 
“Your brother!” and she told a nice story 
about two brothers who loved each other 
and never let anyone come between them, 
and hoped she had made an impression. 
She did not dare interfere further: Best to 
let children work out their own problems. 

But Benjy’s new teacher, Miss Detwiler, 
said plenty. “I thought Benjy was the 
brighter one of those Hozziker twins! He 
doesn’t do anything for me. Oh, he’s docile 
enough! But he doesn’t care whether he 
learns new work or not. Seems unhappy, 
too. Why?” 

“TI know why,” Mrs. Jones said, and told 
her friend about Tracy Higgins Third. “Joe 
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has a bad case of hero worship,” she said, 
“Tracy Higgins has a lot of army stuff 
that he shows around, and things to lend, 
and plenty of spending money—the Hoz- 





zikers never have any! And he doesn’t want 
to be bothered with Benjy, so Joe, the lit- 
tle scalawag, is deserting his brother. And 
Benjy’s heart is broken and there’s nothing 
I can do about it!” 

“Too bad! If only there was some way 
we could make Benjy a bigger hero than 
Tracy—” 

“Why, of course!” That’s it! You've 
given me an idea!” Mrs. Jones said, and 
when the principal asked her if she had 
any ideas about closing exercises she was 
ready for him. 

“There’s a big graduating class this 
year,” the principal told her, “So they 
want only a few minutes each from the 
other departments—” 

“How about a lip reading contest? Have 
preliminaries at the Morning Assemblies, 
and then take the winners down there for 
Finals? Award a badge or ribbon to the 
best and second best lip readers?” 

“O.K., if you take charge of the whole 
thing.” 

“T’ll be glad to,” Mrs. Jones told him, 
and added, after he left, “You don’t know 
how glad!” 

The Preliminaries were a big success 
with the teachers, as they took care of the 
programs for a good many Morning As- 
semblies. Children liked them, as _ there 
were three ribbons awarded each time, and 
they loved showing off to their comrades. 
Benjy easily won his preliminary. Neither 
Tracy Higgins Third nor Joe distinguished 
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himself. Joe seemed impressed with Benjy’s 
red ribbon, till Tracy said it was “cheap.” 
Still, that ribbon— 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if Benjy won 
the Finals?” Miss Detwiler confided to Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Yes, but there are a good many good 
lip readers in the department,” Mrs. Jones 
said, “and most of them older and more 
experienced. I can’t count on Benjy’s win- 
ning more than third place in the Finals—” 

“Why not?” demanded Miss Detwiler. 
“He’s one of the best lip readers in the 
schooi. You are going to read the sentences 
in the contest, aren’t you? He’s accustomed 
to you, and won’t be nervous.” 

Mrs. Jones flushed. She didn’t tell Miss 
Detwiler that she talked to Benjy rapidly 
almost every day and drilled him on lists 
of words and troublesome phrases. 

In church next Sunday Mrs. Jones tried 
arguing with her conscience and explain- 
ing that she didn’t intend to cheat. No, 
certainly not. Any other teacher who cared 
to take the same trouble could drill her 
pupil contestants on lip reading lists, too. 
“It might mean a whole lifetime of 
brothers’ affection! Those twins will have 
to stand together against a hearing world, 
maybe an unfriendly world, and if Benjy 
gets to feeling inferior—” 

Suddenly she saw people looking at her 
and realized she was murmuring audibly, 
so she stopped. 

Then, all at once, it seemed the big day 
of Closing Exercises had come; and in the 
big gymnasium, transformed and deco- 
rated, sat the usual kindly crowds of 
fathers and mothers and friends of the 
school. 

When it was time, Mrs. Jones and her 
flock of lip readers mounted the platform, 
and Mrs. Jones, though shaking inside, 
gave out the words and phrases slowly and 
steadily. One by one the contestants 
dropped out, till there were three left, an 
older boy from the top class in the depart- 
ment, and bright little Rosie Dell, the pet 
of the school, and Benjy. The sentences 
grew harder. Still they stayed. That older 
boy had already won a prize for woodwork. 
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Rosie was an only child in a superior 
home. Mrs. Jones took a deep breath: 
“Seventeen blackbirds flew over the trees.” 

“Seven blackbirds flew over the trees,” 
said the older boy. 

“Seventeen blue birds flew over the tree,” 
said Rosie Dell. 

“Seventeen blackbirds flew over the 
trees,” said Benjy, and he had won. Amid 
tumultuous applause the gold ribbon 
badge was pinned on his coat. The Presi- 
dent of the Board lifted him down from 
the platform, and he was petted and praised 
by everyone. 

The President of the Board gave him a 
silver dollar. 

“Such a nice modest little chap!” the 
people said, smiling. 

Then the program went on, and Benjy 
went back to sit with the small boys in the 
balcony. The boys showered thumps of 
praise on him. “First lip reader the school! 
You are wonderful!” they said. “Maybe 
you buy candy with dollar?” 

Mrs. Jones saw Joe trying to shove his 
way to his twin, but the other boys 
wouldn’t let him get there. He had to wait 
till the exercises were over. Then he hung 
on to Benjy, and wouldn’t let him go. 

Tracy Higgins Third had been sitting 
downstairs with his daddy, but he came 
sauntering up now, alone. “Joe, come!” he 
called to his henchman. “My father gave 
me army knife! Benjy, no! Joe, you! No, 
no, Benjy! I want Joe!” 

“Shut up!” Joe shout- 
ed, and walked away with 
his twin. 

Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Detwiler heard the re- 
mark, though they pre- 
tended not to, and after 
the boys had gone they 
smiled at each other. 





Summer Greetings 


As you won't be sending relatives and 
friends vacation souvenir postcards from 
Bermuda or Alaska this summer we sug- 
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gest the following messages for the post- 
cards you will be sending. 


1. 
I send you loving greeting, 
My dear devoted aunt. 
I’m spending happy holidays 
In this Munitions Plant. 


2. 
Here is a picture 
Of us in our car. 
But we are not going 
On travels afar. 
This isn’t an inn 
Or a desert mirage. 
The car is just standing 
Inside the garage. 
3. 
Here’s a picture of our house. 
Just dark film to you? But still, 
That’s the way the whole place looks 
When we have a Blackout Drill. 


4. 
I’m cooking, I’m cooking 
Carrots, squash and beans. 
Never had red beets before. 
Have them now, and greens. 
I’m eating, I’m eating 
Pigs’ feet, brains, and stew, 
Eating it and liking it. 
Dear friend, so are you. 


How Will Your School Observe 
Flag Day? 


This is one more opportunity to give 
the boys and girls in our special schools 
the privilege of expressing patriotism, and 
loyalty to the Flag. It is also an oppor- 
tunity for them to learn Flag Etiquette, if 
they are not already familiar with it. 

The salute to the Flag, a Flag raising, 
the words of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
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repeated, and little stories and verses about 
the Flag, could all be a part of the celebra- 
tion. If the hearing aid classes can enjoy 
the Lucy Monroe record of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and most of them can, 
because of the rare quality and high pitch 
of her voice, by all means let them play it 
over and over. 

Older pupils will like to read “The 
Flower of Liberty,” by Holmes; “The 
American Flag,” by Drake; “The Flag 
Goes By,” by Bennett; and “The Name of 
Old Glory,” by Riley. 

At any rate, we hope every school will 
observe, in some special manner, the anni- 
versary of that day in 1777 when the Conti- 
nental Congress formally adopted the Stars 
and Stripes as the Flag of the United States, 


Fill Out Your Closing Exercises 


Exercise For Two or Six Children 
(Let a boy and girl say and act out the 
verses, or let a boy and girl say their lines, 
with two boys and two girls illustrating the 
actions. ) 


Boys like to play marbles. 
Girls skate every day. 
Boys like to play baseball. 
Girls jump rope and play. 
Boys like to go marching. 
Girls swing in the sun. 
Boys like to play cowboy. 
Everybody has fun. 


Address of Welcome 


Fathers and mothers, 
We’re glad you are here, 
At this happy end 

Of another school year. 
We work and we learn, 
As we live and we grow. 
We hope you are proud 
To see all that we know! 





SUMMER COURSES CANCELLED 


Teachers College, Columbia University, has reluctantly determined to 


cancel its plans for a workshop in the education of the deaf, previously an- 


nounced for July and August this year. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


Karen, three and a half, lost her hearing 
from spinal meningitis when she was not 
quite three. 


HAT a pleasure to find Round- 
VV about Eight in the post office! I 
was longing for it to arrive, so I 
could hear all the news from each of you. 
This past winter was difficult for everyone, 
but all of you seem to have managed beau- 
tifully. Mrs. S., you seem to have so much 
general understanding of life, and your 
Nancy Lee sounds as if she were well ad- 
justed. She is a fortunate little girl to 
grow up so close to you. 

I feel inadequate myself. I was brought 
up in a very stimulating and easy going 
household. I was never denied anything, 
and, remembering the generosity of my 
parents, I am unhappy when I find it neces- 
sary to take the responsibility of disciplin- 
ing Karen, as I must do constantly—in a 
gentle way, of course, but continually. It 
is so hard to deny her anything, and yet 
I can see the great value in teaching her to 
have some routine in her daily life, teach- 
ing her to want to learn, teaching her *o 
take care of herself and become a person- 
ality all by herself, with my husband and me 
just good strong pillars on which she may 
lean. My mother has just visited me, and 
I am not sure she quite approves of my 
efforts to try and make Karen mind simply 
and be happy in minding, but I must do 
what I believe. 

All of you other mothers are a great 
fountain of help to me. I hope we can 
all meet somewhere after the war and com- 
pare notes and watch our children play 
together. I think this roundabout group 
is the most interesting group of mothers 
and friends that could possibly be brought 
together. We are all so different, and yet 
all so alike in our sincere effort to do our 
best for our deaf children, our families and 
our country. 


I have been wondering whether there 
will be more advanced methods of teach- 
ing speech and lip reading because of the 
war. Many of our boys will be deafened, 
no doubt, and there will be a greater stimu- 
lation to the effort to provide hearing aids, 
and much experimentation in methods to 
advance the teaching of all deaf and hard 
of hearing persons. 


Hearing Aids for Small Children 


I am very much interested in the discus- 
sion about the use of hearing aids for 
small children—under five. I have been 
advised to skip the use of instruments for 
some years. The otologist to whom we 
took Karen last December for two careful 
tests told us that Karen has considerable 
loss in the speech range, but apparently 
is not totally deaf. She seems to hear a 
little more in her right ear than in her 
left. She can hear some pure tones, pro- 
vided one can offer her pure tones with- 
out much overtone, but this is difficult, as 
you know, without a specially built room 
or laboratory. The otologist cautioned us 
against using a microphone and earphone 
with Karen, although we are fortunate in 
having one very fine one that my husband 
built. The doctor says Karen would be 
greatly confused by the garbled sounds 
that might get through to her, and which 
would not synchronize with the words we 
are trying to teach her to read on the lips. 
She is too young to indicate what she does 
hear with a hearing aid. 

When she is willing, and only when she 
is willing, I plug in her earphone to the 
radio and let her fool with the dials until 
she gets something that she appears to like. 
I don’t know whether she “hears” at such 
times, or only gets the vibration. Several 
times I have tried to “sneak” up and shut 
off the radio without her seeing me, to 
see if I could notice a change of expression. 
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This is difficult, as sometimes she reacts 
and sometimes she doesn’t. Some radio 
sounds definitely bother her, and she will 
unplug the ear set and put it away. 

I am happy to report the following prog- 
ress: Karen has had lessons at home twice 
weekly, an hour at a time, from a trained 
teacher of the deaf. She loves the work 
and loves her teacher. She has learned to 
read many simple commands from the lips, 
and her vocabulary of nouns is growing 
daily. I can say to her, speaking quite 
naturally, “Where are your glasses? Put 
them on. Where are your shoes? Where 
is your hat? Do you want to go bye- 
bye? Put it back. Give it to me. Stop,” 
etc. She will not always comply with these 
requests, but she does understand them 
and will do them more often than not. She 
has grasped the meaning of learning to 
concentrate on something at a specified 
time, and though she is normally a very 
independent and willful child, her will can 
be used to advantage if she is managed 
well. 

She wishes to “do” all the time, and if 
you can incorporate an interesting lesson 
with an instructive one she is delightful 
to see. She wants to fit into the daily 
life at home and insists on washing dishes, 
helping to make beds, sweeping, dusting, 
etc. It takes longer to clear up the house 
with her noble efforts, but it is worth the 
extra time in the happiness it brings her. 

In less than four months I can see a tre- 
mendous change for the better. It is clear 
to me, however, that she should have more 
help daily and more association with other 
children, so we shall send her to school in 
the fall. It is well to keep an open mind 
in making plans for small deaf children. 
I have reversed my plans several times. 

Mrs. M. S. M., PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Mother Teacher-in-Training 


David, five years old, is in Central In- 
stitute. His mother is taking the normal 
training course there. 

David has been very ill, with a double 
mastoid, which wasn’t operated on because 
he was too ill. All of this has greatly in- 
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terrupted his training, but he was doing 
well in school until he fell sick. He learned 
to conform to, the routine, and learned 
some lip reading, but he will have to do 
the work over next year, as he has lost 
so much time. 

I like my training. It has given me 
back my optimism and enthusiasm. Often 
I find myself wondering just why [| never 
knew about this work for the deaf until 
Nature forced me into it. Three years 
ago I was buying books on “Infant Care 
and Feeding,” and now I am studying 
Sibley Haycock’s “Teaching of Speech.” 
My methods teacher says it is a “must” 
book in the library of every mother of a 
deaf child. I find that it takes a lot of 
studying, but after I figure it out I find 
it is exactly what I want to know to en- 
able me to help Davy’s voice and speech 
building. I have already quite a library 
on the subject of deafness. 

Mrs. E. C. S., Missourt. 


The Deaf and the War 


Don, eleven years old, is in the Newark 
Day School. 

I wish sometimes that we could exchange 
children for a visit. For instance, if Don 
could visit the ranch in California, it would 
be wonderful. You have all the things he 
longs for, and maybe Johnita would inspire 
him to more effort, as she gets so many 
things done. Don prefers active work to 
study and he does not use his mental ability 
as he should. 

This is a sad year, and we all pray for 
peace on earth once more. My friends say 
to me, “How lucky you are that Donald 
will never go to war.” Do you think we 
are lucky mothers? Knowing what I do, 
I could send Don off with cheers if he 
could go with the others. I would know 
that he would have at least a fifty-fifty 
chance with the other boys, and I know 
how hard it is to stand on the side lines. 
He wants much to be a flier. He was 
thrilled when a friend of ours took him 
around the block in a jeep. 


Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 
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The Comics Again 


Julia, twelve, is in the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. 

Mrs. C., there are so many ways in which 
we can help in this great struggle for free- 
dom. The handicapped are doing their 
full part. In the home for the blind here 
in Brooklyn, many of the blind men and 
women are working hard for the war; 
and I know of ever so many deaf young 
men and women who are taking an active 
part in war work, filling very necessary 
jobs. If a person is doing an important 
part of the work, isn’t that as much of a 
contribution as doing the actual fighting? 
Even the fliers have to have ground crews. 

The question of the comic papers comes 
up again and again. I wish I could get 
some good ones with correct language and 
correct spelling. Julia comes to me often 
and wants explanation of the language in 
the comic strips. She loves them and will 
look at them, and often it is hard to ex- 
plain them. And they give her a wrong 
impression of the English language. 

Julia reads, but I cannot let her go to 
the library alone, as there are several dan- 
gerous crossings; and as I work at night 
part of the time I am not free to go with 
her. We all have different problems in 
this job of bringing up a deaf child. 

Mrs. A. C., New York. 


Comic Strips Aid Reading 


Nancy, twelve, attends public school, 
with private help at home in lip reading 
and speech. 

Mrs. C., the Parents Magazine publishes 
several very good comic strips. One called 
“Calling All Girls” Nancy Lee likes very 
much. I think perhaps if you take out a 
regular subscription in Julia’s name it will 
interest her and keep her from wanting to 
buy so many of the other kind. 

I was interested when the principal of 
our grade school spoke in favor of comic 
strips, and this was at a time when I was 
definitely opposed to them. He said that 
as an instructor of sixth grade pupils he 
had found that his best readers had learned 
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to read well because they really enjoyed 
reading, and he had to give comic books 
the credit for much of the enjoyment. He 
wouldn’t recommend all of them. He said 
there were more than 300 different kinds 
and that parents should be able to tell 
them apart and recommend the better ones. 

We surely have had our share of comic 
books. The children trade them around 
with one another, and I am amazed at 
how well they remember the exact issue 
in which various events occur. My mother 
was amused when Nancy Lee told her she 
wanted “How to Be Lovely for 98 Cents.” 
This was a book advertised on the back of 
“Calling All Girls.” 

We sent for the pamphlet “Toys in War 
Time,” published by the Office of Educa- 
tion, and since I have two copies I have 
put some sample pages into this round- 
about. It is fun to share fun! 

We share our graver problems, too. I 
hope that everyone of you save your let- 
ters from the roundabouts and file them 
in a loose leaf note book. You will find 
it marks milestones of progress. It is easy 
to forget how insoluble some of the prob- 
lems seemed, the things that seemed in- 
surmountable at the time are so easy now, 
and until someone else speaks of ihem and 
we go back and look at our record, we 
just don’t remember how we worried over 
them. 

The roundabouts are very precious to 
us. My husband says they are like visits 
from kinfolk; and they are filled with kind- 
ness and patience and the devotion of 
mothers. 

If any of you have friends in service 
near Watertown, we shall be glad to help 
make their stay at our base more pleasant. 
We had two fine young chaps out Sunday 
after church—one from Philadelphia and 
one from Eastern Iowa. One of them 
played the piano for three hours; the other 
enjoyed our collection, the things we have 
gathered to interest and instruct Nancy Lee. 

We have fixed up a corner ia the din- 
ing room for her this winter, with space 
for her bookshelves and desk. She has a 
knee-hole maple desk of her own, and the 
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shelves were built to fit her books. It 
helps arouse her interest in studying. 

She is wrestling with fractions now, and 
had a decided distaste for them until we 
made them come to life with dividing 
apples and oranges. We fixed pages in 
her work book with oranges cut from the 
Sunkist advertisements, halves and quar- 
ters, and it was a great help. 

We have recently moved back to our 
farm. We have been living in Watertown, 
and I have been working so that Nancy 
Lee could have the advantage of a city 
school and private work in speech and lip 
reading. The superintendent of her school 
was interested in her and watched her 
work. Now she will attend the Consolid- 
ated School, which is just opposite our 
home, and I shall be at home to help her. 
We felt that in our desperate national food 
situation we must farm our 880 acres and 
an extra quarter and a half. 

I cannot tell you how much it helps to 
talk things over as we do in the round- 
about. I wish we could all meet and dis- 
cuss as we do in the letters. It just is not 
the same when we talk our children over 
with mothers of hearing children. 


Mrs. A. S., South Dakota 


Individual Hearing Aids 


Marilyn, ten, attends the New York Day 
School for the Deaf. 

I was much interested in the discussion 
on hearing aids, and am curious to know 
whether Johnita took willingly to her first 
hearing aid. Last fall I had Marilyn tested 
for one, and she showed great unwillingness 
to wear it. She made all kinds of excuses 
—she would break it on the way to school, 
the other children would tear at it and pull 
it off, etc., So, for the time being we have 
just put it out of our minds and will wait 
until she is older or feels differently about 
it. I wish, though, that we could get her 
to wear it of her own accord. 

As for the comic papers, either I have 
lost my sense of humor, or the pictures 
changed very much, for I have lost interest 
in them. Marilyn likes to have them read 
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and explained to her, and no coaxing is 
required to get her to look at them. She 
is not fond of reading, but likes to have me 
read to her. 

Her school work is good; however, she 
enjoys cooking and housework even more. 
Sometimes I find her insistence on helping 
somewhat of a bother, but although it pro- 
longs the task it gives me a chance to ex- 
plain many things to her at the time when 
they are of interest—the items of food, 
where they came from, how they were pre- 
pared, their growth, etc. I wish her older 
sister would take the same interest. The 
girls are so unlike in their tastes and dis- 
positions it is as if they belonged to differ- 
ent families. Marilyn’s vocabulary is in- 
creasing, and her speech is fair, though not 
altogether clear. She has trouble with S 
and K. 

Mrs. D. G., New York 


Language Lessons at Home 


This has been a period of checking re- 
sults and evaluating methods. I find we 
have been stressing lip reading at the ex- 
pense of written language—complete lan- 
guage. In spite of regular language work 
each day, the language that Johnita has 
made her own is sketchy, so we are having 
some speed practice on phrases such as 
“last night,” “the other day,” “out the 
lane,” “up the road,” “on the way to town,” 
“while I was at school,” in much the same 
way you drill for correct, rapid articulation 
of single words. 

One sure method of checking on reading 
ability is a treasure hunt, with clues read- 
ing: I. “Look on top of the clothesline post 
by the bamboo for clue No. 2.” II. ”Go to 
the northeast corner of the sleeping porch 
and look beneath the sage brush for Clue 
No. 3.” III. “Clue No. 4 is under a rock 
on the bench in front of the house.” I can 
review Roman numerals with this, too. | 
end it up with a block of defense stamps, 4 
piece of candy, or what have you. We are 
making an effort to write out in full as 
much as possible of the conversation at the 
table and elsewhere. I believe it is helping 
—although I can’t be sure yet. Lip read- 
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ing and vocabulary are underlying founda. 
tions for speech. The words have to be ac- 
quired and assimilated before they can be 
given back in speech. 


‘As for the comics, I too enjoy soe Paloo- 
ka, Gasoline Alley and Blondie, and—don’t 
laugh!—Prince Valiant! And while we 
are on the subject, a study of the comics 
has yielded the fact that the basic vocab- 
ulary for primary grades is repeated in 
them over and over, and makes really good 
supplementary reading. True Comics, Call- 
ing All Girls and Real Heroes, are all spon- 
sored by the Parents’ Magazine. True 
Comics often have stories that work in well 
with current events. 


“Picture Stories from the Bible” tell the 
Bible stories in a pleasing and graphic 
manner, and the language used is good, 
simple English. “Classic Comics” include 
the stories of famous novels. I bought 
Les Miserables and tonight I could hardly 
get Johnita to bed. It proved a happy 
choice. Others of this series are Robin 
Hood, The Three Musketeers, Ivanhoe, etc. 


I was much interested in the article “In 
the Heart of a Little Child” that was in- 
cluded in the last roundabout. Not that 
anv of my kids would ever associate me 
with God. Too often I descend like an 
evening angel upon the hapless one—usual- 
ly George nowadays, who perhaps has help- 
fully poured a half gallon of crank case oil 
around my pet rose bush! 


Mrs. G. asked whether Johnita was will- 
ing to wear her first hearing aid. She was 
quite interested in it—she was about seven 
then. Now she is sometimes self conscious 
about wearing it among strangers, when 
she goes to the movies, etc. She is never 
burdened with it at playtime. It fits into a 
red shoulder strap purse, which can easily 
be laid aside with the earpiece tucked safely 
inside. I cut a window in the purse for the 
mike, of course. 


Each child is a law unto himself as far as 
progress is concerned, and therefore not 
comparable to any other child. Unfortu- 
nately for the children, the schools by nec- 
essity must concern themselves with keep- 
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ing their grading orderly rather than with 
the needs and ability of the individual 
child. That’s where mothers can help. 


Haycock’s Book Answers Questions 


Haycock’s book is the answer to every- 
thing. I’ve never looked for anything yet 
that wasn’t lucidly diagnosed, with the 
remedy clearly explained, right beside it. 

Johnita has enjoyed to such extent some 
arithmetic games she had at school that I 
let her order a set for herself. They are 
“Fun D’Drill,” Anita D. V. Emery, 2755 
Monroe Road, Santa Rosa, Calif., price, 75 
cents each. They make fine flash card re- 
views on both combinations and multiplica- 
tion tables. There are four separate packs: 
Division, Multiplication, Addition and Sub- 
traction. The Subtraction one is played 
something like Casino. You can “take” 
any card which bears the answer or which 
results in the same answer as the card you 
happen to hold. I’m a little surprised and 
more than delighted to learn that Johnita 
is enjoying fractions! I'd been dreading 
them for months. 

I keep all my letters from the round- 
abouts. I have my first contributions, away 
back when—ten years ago! 

We have a new pig, but he is quite wild 
and will not submit to the regular rite of 
back scratching, time honored bond be- 
tween kids ’n pigs. Johnita came in and 
regretfully reported: 

“He is wild—and—he does not itch.” 


Mrs. M. W., California 


A Little Girl in a Residential School 


Margie, eleven years old, is in the In- 
diana State School. 

Two weeks ago I unexpectedly had some 
very good luck. A friend was going to 
Indianapolis and asked me to go along, 
and we visited the school. Although we 
were there only a couple of hours, it gave 
me great satisfaction to see Margery in 
class and meet her teacher. Usually when 
we visit her we have to go on Sunday and 
the teachers are noi around. When I do 

(Continued on page 378) 
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The Deaf in Foreign Lands 
The School for the Deaf in Calcutta 


By S. B. Das Gupta, M.A. 


nate as to see the dreams and labors 

of his youth fulfilled, whether in pub- 
lic life or private. But this can be said of 
Mr. Mohini Mohan Majumdar, one of the 
founders of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this school and the movement for the edu- 
cation of the deaf in India that developed 
as the result of its founding opened a new 
vista of national service. The unhappy 
parents of deaf children at once saw that 
the school meant hope for their dear and 
handicapped little ones. Today, many in- 
stitutions of its type are working in various 
parts of the country with the aim of making 
useful citizens of such children. 


| is not often that a person is so fortu- 
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At the time Mohini Mohan and his 
friends took up this project, few could real- 
ize the urgency of the need for such a 
school and nobody cherished very high 
hopes of its future; but Mohini Mohan and 
his colleagues plunged wholeheartedly into 
the work of organizing it; and today the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, with its 
various departments, is one of the foremost 
institutions of its type in India. For its 
many-sided activities the school is indebted 
to its co-founders, Mohini Mohan and the 
late Jamini Nath Banerjee, the first Prin- 


cipal of the school. Mention must also be 


made of the late Srinath Sinh Chandra 
Dutt, whose help and guidance brought the 


BOYS WORKING AT A LATHE AND A DRILLING MACHINE IN THE VOCATIONAL DEPART: 


MENT OF THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN CALCUTTA, INDIA 
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institution into being and aided in its sub- 
sequent development. 

Mohini Mohan’s special contribution was 
the organization of the industrial section 
of the school. It was he who first pointed 
out that academic training alone will not 
benefit the deaf; and with this conviction 
he insisted, against much opposition, on a 
strong industrial department. The result 
has proved beyond any shadow of doubt 
that technical training must go side by side 
with academic teaching for the deaf. And 
not for the deaf only, for, in his Wardha 
Scheme, Mahatma Gandhi has prescribed 
such training for physically normal boys 
as well. In this respect, the Calcutta School 
for the Deaf has done a pioneering work; 
and all thanks are due the foresight and un- 
tiring labor of Mohini Mohan. A glance 
over the annual report of the school shows 
that scores of ex-students of the school are 
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able to earn their living by following the 
crafts they learned at school. 

Another important service of Mohini 
Mohan in the domain of the education of 
the deaf is the publication of his Mu-Shik- 
sha, a primer written in Bengali, dealing 
with the methods of teaching the deaf and 
including a brief history of the education 
of the deaf in India. This is the first and 
perhaps the only book of its kind in our 
country. 

Two of Mohini Mohan’s sons have joined 
their father’s profession. One of them, Mr. 
Nripendra Mohan Majumdar, is one of the 
founders and organizers of the Convention 
of Teachers of the Deaf in India, which 
has been doing splendid work. Thus the 
movement begun by Mohini Mohan is con- 
tinued. May he live long and inspire the 
spirit of service and sacrifice in the cause 
of his country and humanity. 


The School for the Deaf in Egypt 


66 Y School now faces two ene- 
mies,” writes Mme. Semely 
Tsotsou from Alexandria, “chil- 


dren’s parents and the war. Forty-eight 
children have left school, and I have only 
thirty left, all newcomers and young, with 
the exception of little Tsombanopoulos, the 
Greek girl who has been with us since 
1934,” 

Nevertheless, remembering that three 
years ago the school at Alexandria was 
able to accommodate only thirty pupils in 
all, the news that there have been as many 
as seventy-eight within the past year sounds 
encouraging. Mme. Tsotsou opened L’Ecole 
L’Espoir (The Hope School) in Alexandria 
in 1934. For some time she carried on the 
work entirely by her own efforts, but grad- 
ually several organizations became inter- 
ested, and the Rotary Club of Alexandria 
helped gather funds to increase her facili- 
ties. Her difficulties are manifold, how- 
ever, as they include not only the problem 
of raising money, but also the problem of 
teaching speech to deaf children of several 
different nationalities. 


“I often think I am just beginning,” she 
continues, in a letter received at the Volta 
Bureau in March. “I have trained three 
teachers, and all of them have married and 
left me, one after the other. I am now 
training a young Syrian lady, who is very 
nice indeed, but I fear I may lose her also 
before long. 

“IT have had much trouble with the 
Egyptian section of my school this year, 
as I have decided to give the small deaf 
children a thorough education in their na- 
tive tongue. We have engaged an Egyptian 
lady teacher, who is trained in social work, 
but she speaks nothing but Arabic, which 
I speak poorly. I manage to carry on, how- 
ever, keeping always in mind the happiness 
I give our little ones. I teach expression 
through her, and the children have learned 
the names of the colors, the days of the 
week, and the months. We translate every- 
thing into Arabic. 

“One section is taught in French. These 
children have already learned to speak, and 
some of them know two languages. The 
work is the same in the two sections, but 
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it takes much time, and the parents will not 
allow the children to stay more than three 
or four years, which means that as soon as 
they begin to speak they are taken out of 
school. 

“Fortunately, our work is still in the 
hands of the Rotary Club, personified by 
Mr. Ellsworth Lambiotte, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Banque Belge et Internationale 
en Egypt, who protects the work. I can say 
I have never been short of money, although 
I am short of everything else—teachers, 
equipment, etc. 

“At least, after nine years of effort, I 
have awakened the Egyptian 
mind to the importance of our 
work, and I believe the school 
will gradually move into Gov- 
ernment hands. My main ob- 
jective is to train teachers so 
as to enable the Government to 
open schools for the deaf in 
large towns and villages te 
throughout the country. 
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“I have prepared a manual for the deaf 
in Arabic. I have worked on it as if it were 
a cross-word puzzle, having the children 
follow the sounds as translated to them 
from Greek, they writing the words in Ara- 
bic. The book is a translation of the one 
I wrote and presented to the Congress at 
Prague in 1934. It is difficult to explain 
the amount of effort this work has re. 
quired.” 

In an earlier letter, received in the sum- 
mer of 1942, Mme. Tsotsou wrote, 

“In spite of the war and its difficulties, 
we manage to keep going, and to keep ex. 
panding our activities. You 
may be interested to know that 
I gave two lectures recently, 
one in Cairo and one in Alex- 
andria, on the education of the 
deaf. 
talks, I showed on the screen 
pictures of many American 
schools for the Deaf, such as 


In connection with my 





MME. SEMELY TSOTSOU (Continued on page 376) 





GIRLS IN THE HOME ECONOMICS CLASS AT L’ECOLE L’ESPOIR, THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ESTABLISHED IN ALEXANDRIA BY MME. SEMELY TSOTSOU 
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Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 

Phone: 257 R. 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Littian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smita 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss ALICE PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHIe 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. 9. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutren CuLtum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss Mary E. Tetiine 
4819 Magoun Ave. 

Phone: East Chicago 1913 
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Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. Leavis 

291 Commonwealth Ave. 

New Encianp ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Grisson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


WV orcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Youne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss Anne M. Buncer 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpoutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtHet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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avvertisement Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Miss Hazet Gipson 


156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEIsS 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RICHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss EvizasetH HuntTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. Marcurrite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLuI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarcaRET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


W oodstock 
Mrs. LittiAN LApp CHURCH 
P. O. Box 448 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leora A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GooprrieNp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
4025 McFarlin Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 


Miss LeLtta WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 





Virginia 
Lynchburg 


LyNncHBuRG ScHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Richmond 


Miss LENNA BrYANT 
Apt. 11, 1106 West Grace St. 
Phone: 6-4302 


Miss Etuet O. Ransom 
716 West Leigh Street 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. StumpF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Solitude May Be Sanctuary 


By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


Running Away from or Running 
Toward? 
N a pamphlet on the Rehabilitation of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing issued 
by the U. S. Department of Education.* 

the following passage strikes the eye: “A 
typical reaction of a severely hard-of-hear- 
ing person is to refrain from normal social 
contacts. This leads to such tendencies 
of despondency, supersensitiveness, and 
sense of inferiority. These may in turn 
be followed by paranoid tendencies such 
as brooding and suspicion.” 

it is, of course, unfair to drag a passage 
like that out of its context, to which in this 
case it is properly relevant. However, it 
is rather revealing in regard to the attitude 
frequently taken by psychologists, especial- 
ly those who are not deaf themselves. 

There is, you will observe, a bland as- 
sumption that the handicapped person is 
running away from “normal social con- 
tacts,” and little if any recognition of the 
fact that he may be running toward some 
inner sanctuary where he can live and in- 
vite his soul. In other words, a person 
wholly or partially deaf may have, or may 
develop within himself, resources that do 
not show in the glaring white light of ob- 
jective research from the outside. In sup- 
port of this contention, I offer Ludvig van 


Beethoven. 


Beethoven, Laboratory Specimen 


The editors of THE VotTa REvIEW have 
warned me that the public is a trifle fed up 
on Beethoven. Insofar as he is offered as 





*Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing; A Manual for Rehabilitation on Case Workers. 
Mise. 2535, 1941. U. S. Office of Education. 
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a Noble Example, I am, also. I offer him 
here rather as a laboratory specimen for 
dispassionate consideration, as though he 
were a guinea pig or a fish. 

A queer fish he was, if viewed externally 
and dispassionately, and without regard 
to what went on in his inner life. He was 
ill-bred, ill-tempered, ill-mannered, and 
just plain ill most of his life. In this re- 
spect he met all the above specifications. 
When deafness crept upon him, he was su- 
per-sensitive and at times despondent. He 
also had the paranoid tendency toward 
suspicion, and was broody as a hen. He 
was even violent, and occasionally thumped 
his critics in the cafés. 

Furthermore, outside of music he had lit- 
tle education. He knew a little Latin, and 
his taste for reading showed up well in his 
choice of poems for songs. His arithmetic 
was appalling, and got him into trouble 
over his accounts. He surely had a fine 
intelligence, but chiefly of a musical kind. 


Beethoven’s Recreations Were Limited 


His recreations were limited mostly to go- 
ing for long walks, and taking baths, though 
he liked company when not working. He 
violently resented interruptions while he 
was at work, and at such times kept his 
door locked. His room was a jumble of 
furniture, scores, musical instruments, piles 
of music, with loose sheets of music all 
over the floor. 

Even in music he had deficiencies. He 
played the piano as one scared admirer 
said, “like the very devil”; but his ardor 
made him a poor violinist, apt to scrape 
or play out of tune. As a conductor he 
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was eccentric. He would crouch as the 
music got softer, then rise as it grew 
louder, or leap up with a sudden crash. 
Lastly, he could not keep step in dancing, 
though his music shows that he had a 
superb rhythmic sense. 

When deafness came, he had no other 
resource but to concentrate upon music all 
the faculties he possessed. 

In those days (1770-1827) lip-reading 
was unknown and there were no effective 
hearing-aids. Otology had reached only 
an elementary stage, and enquiry into the 
psychology of the deaf was unknown in any 
modern sense. Indeed, the popular atti- 
tude toward the deaf was one of ridicule. 
Beethoven got his share of it when he 
stumped down the street muttering or per- 
haps humming and gesticulating, with a 
train of small boys mimicking him in the 
rear. He was thus almost completely shut 
off from all “social contacts,” for which 
he was unfit anyway. 


A Rich and Vivid Inner Life 


On the other hand, he had a rich inner 
life of music of which few but those who 
are composers know much if anything. A 
really gifted composer has, to start with, 
a vivid thought-stream of music quite as 
persistent and all-persuasive as the verbal 
thought-stream of a poet or novelist. His 
mind is full of music. In addition, he has 
the discipline of training: he knows his 
harmony, counterpoint, form (or architec- 
ture of music) and instrumentation. He 
has had practical experience also, in play- 
ing or conducting the music of others, in- 
volving a wide acquaintance with the 
classics and a sharp discernment of what 
is new and significant. Thus equipped, 
his creative activity, like that of the artist 
in other fields, is largely one of selection 
and rejection. Out of a welter of ideas 
he must choose what is fitting and what 
best expresses his meaning. 

In these respects, Beethoven was superbly 
equipped, even before deafness came. Far 
more than most of us who are cut off 
from communication with our fellows, he 
could live a rich inner life in a constant 
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and exciting turmoil of creative activity 
that compensated in some degree for his 
deprivations. 

He thus lived a double life: outwardly 
one of misery and discomfort against 
which he was violently in revolt; and in- 
wardly one of superabundant energy and 
musical productivity. He emerges as an 
excellent laboratory specimen in which two 
separate personalities are unhappily united 
in a single person: the Perfect Schizo- 
phrenic. 

If, in this light, we examine his music, 
we soon find that this turbulent, untidy 
little man had a singularly logical and tidy 
mind. No matter how his music stormed 
and raved, or soared into sublime contem- 
plations, his powerful imagination and tem. 
pestuous emotions were all under the con- 
trol of a superbly critical and discriminat- 
ing mind. An outstanding feature of all 
his music is its lean fitness. No matter 
how long or complex the work may be, it 


‘ is reaved of all fatty tissue. In each work, 


the “high-spots” stand out, the connective 
material between them is often framed 
from their substance, and the whole has 
unity, variety and proportion to a supreme 
degree. He has the gift of pure genius: 
that of leaving you with a single total 
impression resulting from the integration 
of a great number of parts and details, yet 
leaving you also with a sense of immense 
power held in reserve. 


Beethoven’s Gifts Are Specific 


Beethoven’s technical accomplishments 
and his gifts to musical progress are quite 
specific. His life-years crossed the line 
between the formalism of the eighteenth 
century, and the romanticism of the nine- 
teenth. The eighteenth century witnessed 
a rapid growth of instrumental music 
emerging from the development of cham- 
ber-music and opera or ballet. The sonata, 
concerto and symphony, all of similar na- 
ture, were in process of development, and 
the very words lacked the precision of 
meaning they now have. This was finally 
accomplished by Haydn, the “Father of the 
Symphony,” and his short-lived contempo- 
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rary, Mozart. Haydn and Mozart paral- 
lel in music the English poets, Pope and 
Dryden. They produced the sonata (or 
symphony) in its classic form: admirably 
ordered, discreetly restrained, and quite 
perfect within its graceful limitations. 

Beethoven enlarged, ennobled and dram- 
atized it. He stands close to Goethe in the 
comprehensiveness of the scope he gave to 
the symphony. To do this, he enriched 
the vocabulary of music — harmony and 
counterpoint—with widened resources de- 
rived largely from Bach, who was dead 
and at that time almost forgotten or ig- 
nored. At severe cost to himself after 
deafness came, he enlarged the symphony 
orchestra and increased all demands upon 
its resources. 


The Tumultuous Spirit of the Time 


While retaining the classic restraint es- 
tablished by Haydn, he nevertheless wid- 
ened its bounds by drawing upon his emo- 
tional experiences. A revolutionary in 
spirit, he lived in the age of Napoleon 
and felt profoundly the tumultuous spirit 
of his time. He was ardent by nature, 
and the calamity of deafness strained his 
emotional capacities to the utmost. No 
composer has ever covered such a range 
of feeling: of storm and stress; tranquil 
tenderness, and splendid triumph; of 
humor that ranges from the bucolic, almost 
the Rabelaisian, to a dancing gaiety and 
at times, bitter irony. In this he was the 
precursor of all those who sacrificed the 
rigidities of formalism to rhapsodic expres- 
siveness; but he made no such sacrifice 
himself. He remained Jovian and aloof, 
in austere self-discipline. 

As a result, he became one of the very 
few masters who were also “pivot-com- 
posers”: those around whose music the 
course of musical history made a hairpin 
turn. He brought one great period to an 
end, and opened the doors to another. 

All of this, is revealed when you put 
Beethoven under the microscope: outwardly 
an ill-bred social misfit driven frantic by 
deafness; inwardly a genius whose deaf- 
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ness gave him the time and solitude in 
which to perfect his gift to a superlative 
degree. 


Barricade Against Communication 


He was driven to those extremes by his 
surrounding conditions, not by choice. The 
barrier between the hearing and the non- 
hearing was in those days almost absolute. 
Today there are many breaches in the 
walls though the barrier still exists. The 
essential, basic fact about deafness is that 
it cuts our lines of communication; and 
any other ills we have are mostly those 
of any other people handicapped by dis- 
abilities, sickness or other causes. 

In the partial restoration of our broken 
lines of communication are many factors 
which demand consideration. We have lip- 
reading, improved hearing-aids, radio, 
phonographs, movies and similar devices. 
These aids are, furthermore, the outcome 
of an immense amount of intelligent re- 
search on our behalf carried on by doctors, 
physicists, psychologists, social workers, 
educators. They have done, and are still 
doing, work of immense benefit to us. 

In addition, we are living in an age of 
organization and social consciousness. We 
have organizations of our own, such as the 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, or the 
Volta Bureau. There are clinics and 
schools created especially for our benefit. 

Knowledge of our condition and our 
needs is rapidly penetrating the whole of 
our society. It is known more generally 
now that the increasing deafness which 
comes with increasing years is practically 
“normal,” and that whether it results from 
age, accident, or sickness, it is not neces- 
sarily an indication of defective intelli- 
gence or original sin. It is now conceded 
that we may be deaf without being “dumb” 
as well. 

All this is cheering, but it has its dark 
side. There are thorns among the roses 
and niggers in the woodpile. We know 
more about the nature of hearing and the 
causes of deafness, but have not yet found 
a cure for the latter. Lip-reading doesn’t 
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work in the dark. Our improved hearing- 
aids do not fit our needs as glasses fit those 
with visual defects; there is distortion, to 
say nothing of upkeep, batteries and so 
forth. 


Palliatives Bring Frustrations 


While helping us enormously in many 
ways, therefore, these aids to communica- 
tion are only palliatives. To most of us 
they bring frustrations as well as help. 
They continually remind us of our condi- 
tion. A hearing-aid that is only partially 
effective is like an ill-fitting shoe. You 
cannot do without it, yet the longer you 
wear it the more it hurts. 

Many of the doctors, psychologists, edu- 
cators and other experts who work so well 
and so faithfully on our behalf are not 
themselves deaf. No matter how dispas- 
sionate and objective they may be, they 
are of their own world, not ours. Looking 
upon us from the outside, they naturally 
measure our condition by the degree of 
our loss; by our inability, that is, to func- 
tion as they do in a hearing world. 

Furthermore, they are governed — and 
we ourselves are, too—by current attitudes. 
The philosophy of our day is pragmatic. 
Regardless of our handicap, we must be 
up and doing, making friends and interest- 
ing people. We must be brought as near 
to “normal” as possible. 

Modern education works in step with this 
philosophy. It is directed toward fitting 
the individual for social and community 
life. This tendency is a natural one, gov- 
erned both by the conditioning of modern 
society in a smaller world where the identi- 
ty of the individual is lost, so to speak; 
and by the swing of the pendulum away 
from the excessive individualism which was 
our glory in the past, and which in Amer- 
ica has been the root of the isolationism 
that lulled us to sleep regardless of the 
enemy at our gates. 

As a result, the desired pattern-behavior, 
regardless of its fitness for the individual, 
is that of a man or woman active in affairs, 
working closely in association with others 
for the common good. Emphasis is upon 
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extroversion. The broody introvert, mea- 
sured by this standard, has little to con- 
tribute and must, if possible, be turned in- 
side out like a glove. 


Introversion is Compensatory 


Yet by its very nature, deafness makes 
introverts of us all. And we have the case 
of Beethoven with which to demonstrate 
that introversion, even when extreme, may 
produce immense compensatory benefits, 
both to the individual and to society. It 
will be argued, of course, that Beethoven 
was exceptional; that, forced inward upon 
himself by deafness, he had immense re- 
sources of creative genius upon which to 
draw. Few of us have anything even re- 
motely like that. Few of us, driven from 
the world by deafness, have such an empire 
of imaginary music as he had in which to 
dwell for timeless periods of happy creative 
effort or restful contemplation. 

On the other hand few of us who enter 
upon deafness start off as Beethoven did 
with a disposition already strained ané 
emotionally disorganized.* 

The pamphlet quoted at the beginning 
of this article states that “hard-of-hearing 
physicians lay great stress upon the influ- 
ence of fatigue poisons even in the most 
capable of rehabilitated persons. Of ne- 
cessity, they say, the effort to maintain 
one’s place in a hearing world under the 
handicap involves an expenditure of energy 
far beyond that of a normal person and 
often ‘at the cost of daily exhaustion’.” 

So we have the choice between a loneli- 
ness leading to “tendencies of despond- 
ency, possibly followed by “paranoid 
brooding and suspicion,” or else of going 
into society and choking ourselves with 
fatigue poisons “at the cost of daily ex- 
haustion.” 

What sort of cheerful idiot can emerge 
from such alternatives as these? 

Rehabilitation, obviously, must be es- 
tablished from within as well as from with- 
out. Each individual must establish for 

(Continued on page 370) 





*See article on Beethoven by the same author ap- 
pearing in THE VOLTA REviEw for April, 1943. 
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The Hearing Aid on a New Job 


By EpitH BENEDICT 


but when the papers and radio be- 

gan to plead for women to work I 
decided to venture forth. I had, in earlier 
years, cooked in a girls’ club and in a tea- 
room. Now, wearing my new hearing aid 
(a Western Electric vacuum tube), I an- 
swered an ad for “middleaged woman for 
counter and kitchen” in a well-known chain 
restaurant. The manager told me that he 
had guessed by my manner that I was 
hard of hearing (my hearing loss is below 
fifty) but he said that the hearing aid 
seemed to be serving me so well he would 
be glad to let me try work as a counter- 
woman; and would I like to start work 
right away? 

I was extremely happy. To be accepted 
at once into the ranks of the hearing! I 
was given a clean uniform and soon a 
nicely-spoken girl had taught me to make 
coffee in two of the large urns, and I was 
repeating “one coffee, three coffee” after 
the waitresses, while serving tea and coffee 
as fast as it would come from the spigot. 
It was rush hour. Orders came thick and 
fast and the voices of the waitresses varied. 
I had to watch the little paper cups of 


P's: several years I had been at home, 


sugar and the silver pitcher of cream from - 


which I filled the creamers; I must be 
sure that there were plenty of rolls, and 
occasionally I had to replenish the bowl 
of saltines for soup and the dish of lemon 
slices for tea. Also, I served soup. “Soup” 
seemed to be a difficult word to hear above 
the confusion, so I tried to make my eyes 
help out. I must not miss an order. 

The coffee station is beside the dumb 
waiter and it was my duty to unload the 
dumb waiter as soon as it came up and 
also to call down for things for the other 
counter-women. I had to be on the alert 
for such S.0.S. calls as “Butter out,” “See 
if there is any more layer cake,” “A case 
of milk right away, Edie.” 

If I had been several years without hear- 


ing I was making up for it now. Dishes 
clattered, steam hissed and rumbled, or- 
ders for the other counter-women sounded 
all about me, and ever and always the 
waitresses were calling “Coffee!” “Two 
teas,” “Soup,” “A bowl of soup!” 

Someone from the kitchen down stairs 
called up the dumb waiter for steam table 
pans. Though he spoke with a Polish ac- 
cent I got it—I sent down the pans. The 
manager handed me a glass pitcher. “Will 
you send down for syrup?” he asked. I 
wanted to sing “Yes!” It was so wonder- 
ful to hear. From the farthest end of the 
serving kitchen a waitress called “Ice out!” 
I shouted down the dumb waiter “Ice up!” 
The girl on the sandwiches said, “Look 
out! You're letting the water run over!” 
I shut it off. “Don’t forget to watch the 
glass,” the manager said, and did I say 
“What?” I did not. I watched the glass. 
And always and steadily the coffee was 
going: “Five coffees.” “One French coffee 
—get a pan and heat some milk, Edith. 
There should be a bottle of milk in the 
steam table, keeping hot.” “One tea and 
three coffees; right?” I loved the tall 
waitress who always gave her orders that 
way. 

Oh yes, and to be honest, it was some- 
times “When am I going to get my three 
coffees?” Or, “I didn’t say three, I said 
tea.” My work would have been more dif- 
ficult had I been waiting on the tables. I 
would have had to listen to strange voices 
constantly; but as a counter woman I had 
only the waitresses’ voices to listen for, and 
their simple orders—“Tea.” “Coffee.” 
“Soup.” As a matter of fact, I did have 
to hear a whole lot else, and I did hear it. 
Today most of the asides were about me 
and my hearing aid, and they were not en- 
couraging, but since I heard them all I 
knew I was safe. Later on, when the girls 
were used to me, the asides were upon more 


(Continued on page 382) 
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Some Call it “Guyed” 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


ENNY MacCarthy came into the 
|) Society’s room late as usual that 

Wednesday evening, but this time 
he was not alone. He brought with him a 
stranger, whom he led to Betty Kinney. 

“Miss Kinney,” he said, quite formally, 
“may I present Mr. Gilmore—Mr. Cor- 
nelius H. Gilmore—the Cornelius H. Gil- 
more! Miss Kinney is our employment 
counselor, as I’ve told you, with a keen 
eye out constantly to detect the achieve- 
ments of deafened workers.” 

Betty did not have the slightest notion 
who the Cornelius H. Gilmore was, but she 
put on her friendliest smile and reached 
out her hand, hoping that she was convey- 
ing the impression that she knew all about 
him and his activities. 

“The Talfourd Stores have just landed 
the contract for equipping Mr. Gilmore’s 
newest store—his fourth.” explained Den- 
ny. “Four bustling stores in a town of 
35,000 is doing pretty well, I think. In 
fact, Mr. Gilmore is rapidly becoming the 
tycoon of Belleville. He calls em drug 
stores but I’ve been through them, getting 
information for the bids we submitted, and 
they are really midget department stores— 
with prescription counters and drugs as a 
concession to old fashioned notions about 
drug stores!” 

“T see,” nodded Betty, meaning that she 
did not. 

“What I brought Mr. Gilmore here for, 
however, is to introduce him as the newest 
member of the GIADS.” 

“The what?” demanded Gilmore. “My 
battery must be getting weak!” 

“You heard me, I imagine,” grinned 
Denny. “It’s G-I-A-D,” he went on print- 
ing the letters on a slip of paper for Gil- 
more’s information. “I should have ex- 
plained about it before. We have one or 


two members of the Chapter who insist that 
deafness has been an asset rather than a 
liability to them; that they are glad they 
are deaf. See? Glad I Am Deaf—Giad.” 

“It’s a good thing you didn’t explain 
it,” declared Gilmore. “You would never 
have persuaded me to come here under any 
such pretext as that. Most decidedly I am 
not glad that I’m deaf.” 

“That’s what he thinks,” Denny told 
Betty in pretended confidence, but making 
sure Gilmore understood. “It took me less 
than a day to find out that Mr. Gilmore 
owes his success to his deafness—so if he 
isn’t a Giad, then it’s an example of base 
ingratitude.” 

“You'll have to do a lot more explaining 
than that, to convince me—and apparently 
Mr. Gilmore,” said Betty. ‘Mr. Gilmore 
owes his success to his deafness? But 
how?” 

“He told me about it,” explained Denny, 
“but I could see that he missed the point— 
the blessing of deafness. So I just tricked 


- him into coming over here where we could 


provide the proper atmosphere and make 
him confess.” He turned toward Gilmore: 
“Follow me closely,” he insisted, “and I'll 
prove my case. Mr. Gilmore used to be 
a salesman in a small general store in Belle- 
ville. Then his uncle died and left him a 
drug store. To simplify matters, Gilmore 
added to the drug store’s stock a good 
many of the things he had been used to 
buying and selling in the general store. 
That gave him something to do while he 
learned the drug business!” 

“He wasn’t deaf then?” asked Betty. 

“No, I could hear all right then,” Gil- 
more told her. “And I was as strong as 
a horse when suddenly spinal meningitis 
got me. I was totally deaf for six or seven 
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months but finally got back about 40 per 
cent of my hearing, so that with this aid 
I get along all right.” 

“Spinal meningitis?” 

“Yes. I imagine I worked too hard. I 
was one of those fellows who believed no- 
body could do anything right except myself. 
] did everything about the store. I couldn’t 
delegate responsibility.” 

“And then Providence took pity on him 
and gave him the blessing of deafness; 
after that his success was inevitable,” de- 
clared Denny, a broad grin on his face. 
“You see how it was, Betty? Now, Gil- 
more, listen carefully: You couldn’t dele- 
gate responsibility or authority. Then you 
lost your hearing and you lay flat on your 
back picturing your store as going to ruin. 
Totally deaf, you couldn’t do much toward 
directing it for some time. And when you 
did get to the point where you could check 
on conditions you found—what?” 

“I found, as I told you, that the boys 
and girls in the store were going along nice- 
ly. Everything seemed to be in good or- 
der—and we'd been making just about as 
much profit during my illness as when I 
was constantly on the job. But what has 
deafness—” 

“Why, deafness forced you to delegate 
responsibility!” declared Denny. “And 
when you found out that subordinates 
could handle matters efficiently you let 
them do it—you never would have discov- 
ered that without deafness! So deafness 
is what kicked you into prosperity.” He 
turned to Betty. “When Mr. Gilmore found 
that his clerks could really manage, he dis- 
covered that he had a good bit of spare 
time on his hands. So he started another 
store; and another. He merely put one 
or two of his veteran workers in the new 
stores after he got them started—and went 
on training new employees.” 

“IT guess MacCarthy is right at that,” 
agreed Gilmore. “If I had not lost my 
hearing I’d still be in that first little store, 
doing all of the work myself—working 
day and night.” 

“And the working day and night is prob- 
ably the thing that weakened your resist- 
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ance and let spinal meningitis gain a foot- 
hold,” suggested Betty. “So hard work is 
the reason for your success!” 

“Listen, you can’t rob deafness of the 
credit that way!” protested Denny. “What 
is this—the house that Jack built? No— 
deafness built it—or them.” 

“When you come right down to brass 
tacks,” admitted Gilmore, slowly, “Mac- 
Carthy seems to be right. When deafness 
compelled me to do it—that was the first 
time in my life I had ever delegated work to 
subordinates—except, of course, the mere- 
ly routine selling and the like. When I 
found that my clerks could handle things— 
I saw a light. Maybe deafness has sharp- 
ened my brain, as MacCarthy intimates. 
Anyway from that time on I let the clerks 
do all the work, and assume all the re- 
sponsibility possible. With the spare time 
I then had I got to thinking about branch 
stores—” 

“And that’s how the garden grew!” in- 
terrupted Denny, spreading his hands. “I 
ask you: Is Mr. Gilmore a qualified candi- 
date for the Giads, or is he not?” 

“He is; no matter what he thinks about 
it,” smiled Betty; “that is, if he really has 
found satisfaction in building up these new 
stores and making more money.” 

“T’ll have to admit that I like it immense- 
ly,” said Gilmore. 

Denny took up a ruler from Betty’s desk 
and tapped Gilmore lightly on the shoulder. 

“Arise Sir Knight,” he directed. “You 
are hereby created a member in good stand- 
ing of the distinguished order of Giads. 
And don’t let it embarrass you if now and 
then you meet some one who frivolously -re- 
fers to the Giads as guyed.” 

“Some call it guyed, eh?” said Gilmore. 
“Well, when I seriously stop to consider 
what I was—and the progress I was mak- 
ing—before deafness came upon me—and 
what has happened to my general happiness 
and my income since—I’m afraid I’d have 
to agree that if I had a choice I’d gladly 
sacrifice my hearing for the results deafness 
seems to have brought me. Yes... . you 
may put me down as a Giad, even if a 
sort of involuntary one.” 
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What about the Natural Lip Reader? 


By FRANK A. TABER 


NE of the most interesting things 
() about teaching lip reading is that, 

while a thoughtful pupil sometimes 
learns much from the teacher, a thoughtful 
teacher always learns a great deal from a 
pupil. The longer I teach, the more in- 
terested I am in what goes on inside my 
pupils’ heads. I check that against what 
goes on inside my own head, and that com- 
parison gives me much food for thought. 

In the past few years I have tried to 
study those of my pupils who found lip 
reading extremely difficult and who made 
very little progress in spite of long periods 
of application and study. I learned that 
there were several things about their men- 
tal processes which made learning difficult. 
Being a lip reader myself, I know pretty 
well how one’s mind must work in order 
to read lips, so I came to the conclusion 
that the slow progress of these pupils was 
due to the fact that their minds did not 
work in the Way a lip reader’s mind must 
work. 

However, until within the past year or 
so, I had not had an opportunity to study 
the other type of pupil, the natural lip 
reader. By “natural lip reader,” I do not 
mean the bright one, who follows well in 
class and always gets along nicely with the 
lessons. I mean those rare individuals who 
can read lips well when they come to their 
first class or lesson. They may not be 
aware that they can do it; they may not 
even be aware that they have done any- 
thing remarkable in following almost every 
word given them in the first lesson. They 
have no idea how they did it. In other 
words, they are “naturals.” They can read 
lips without having had any instruction. 
It is a gift, and a rare one in my experience. 

I have found among my few natural lip 
readers two different classes—those who 
became hard of hearing many years ago, 
and gradually and unconsciously picked up 
a fine command of lip reading; and those 


others, still more rare, who start lip read- 
ing lessons soon after losing their hearing, 
and find that they can do it right off the bat. 

Pupils in the first class do not present 
the same problems to the teacher, because 
their mental habits with relation to lip 
reading are already formed and are not 
easily changed. But “naturals” who have 
had no lip reading instruction are a real 
problem to the teacher, who realizes what 
a rare specimen he has to handle and who 
does not want to harm or destroy an ex- 
tremely valuable gift. % 

I have had the pleasure of working with 
just two natural lip readers of the second 
type mentioned. This is not a large num. 
ber, and yet I learned something from them 
that is worth passing on to other teachers. 

My first “natural” was a middle aged 
man who had been employed for something 
like thirty-five years in one of the large 
banks in Wall Street. He lost his hearing 
almost completely very suddenly, and of 
course it was a severe shock to him. The 
otologists offered him little hope of im- 
provement, and trials of various hearing 
aids indicated that he would never be able 
to use one very successfully without the 
help of lip reading. His psychological re- 
action was severe, and he felt completely 
helpless. 

Up to the time that he came to see me 
about lip reading lessons, he had no idea 
how lip reading worked nor what its possi- 
bilities were. But I had been recommended 
to him, so he came to my house with his 
wife. As his wife explained the situation 
to me, he sat sadly looking at the floor. 
She said that he could hear nothing except 
the loudest noises and that his mental state 
was pathetic. As my own hearing loss is 
severe I knew exactly how he felt. 

We started in on the first lesson. After 
I had written out the preliminary explana- 
tions, I gave him some sentences, and | 
knew from the first sentence that he was a 
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very unusual pupil. He got everything I 
said, and understood it just as though he 
heard it. I realized at once that he must 
be a “natural,” so I laid aside my usual 
beginners’ material and planned my lessons 
according to his needs. He came for twenty- 
five lessons, and I was constantly amazed 
to find how well he followed what was said. 
It pleased him to find that he could under- 
stand what I said when his wife, sitting be- 
side him, could not get it. He took much 
pleasure in repeating for her benefit bits 
that he thought particularly interesting. I 
was able to give him any of the material 
I use for my advanced classes. 

Only one part of the training caused him 
any difficulty; and that was the eye train- 
ing for which I use the familiar contrast 
words. Those words troubled him con- 
siderably, and I was a bit puzzled about it. 
Never having taught such a gifted pupil 
before I did not know what to do. Should 
I work on more eye training, or less? I 
realized that he had a rare gift for lip 
reading, and | did not want to do anything 
to impair that valuable ability. I went to 
another teacher who had had much more 
experience than I, and asked her advice. 
She suggested that I give him more eye 
drill, and a lot of it. She gave me some 
special exercises for eye training, based on 
syllables much after the fashion of the 
Miiller-Walle material. When I looked them 
over, they did not appeal to me particu- 
larly and I felt sure I could not put them 
across very well. Moreover, I felt posi- 
tive that a Wall Street banker would be 
bored to death if I tried to spend much 
time on mechanical drill. So I decided 
not to use them at all, and to see what 
would happen. 

I also made up my mind that I would not 
dwell on the eye training part of the les- 
son, and if he had trouble in that direction 
I would let it pass. So that is what I did 
during the balance of his time with me. 
When he had finished, he was a very fine 
lip reader, and I am frank to confess that 
he had practically all of that ability when 
he came to me. Of course, the lessons 
gave him confidence in his ability to read 
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lips, and they gave me a chance to explain 
the limitations of lip reading, and to give 
him many helpful hints as to ways of deal- 
ing with his impaired hearing. In addition 
I was able to give him considerable help 
in his psychological adjustment, with the 
result that he did not have to give up his 
position at the bank, and he grew much 
happier and more contented in a remark- 
ably short time. 

In fact, I have never known a hard of 
hearing adult to make the necessary adjust- 
ments so quickly. I had dinner at his home 
a few weeks ago, and he was kind enough 
to say that he gave me full credit for put- 
ting him back on his feet psychologically. 
He said that when he first came to me he 
felt. completely wilted; but each lesson 
pepped him up for a few hours, and he 
finally reached the point where he could 
maintain his confidence and well being out- 
side the class. So he felt very grateful and 
I was humbly delighted to think I had had 
tne privilege of helping him. He now has 
a hearing aid which, combined with lip 
reading, he uses with considerable success. 
He is a good example of a hard of hearing 
adult who has made a fine adjustment. 

So much for my first “natural” lip 
reader. 

The second one was a very intelligent 
young lady around thirty years old. Al- 
though she probably inherited her deafness, 
since her mother is hard of hearing, her 
own hearing impairment came on suddenly 
last summer or early fall. Until that time, 
her nearing had been normal, so far as any- 
one knew. As soon as she began to grow 
hard of hearing, she began to do something 
about it. She came to New York City and 
tried hearing aids. She found that she 
could hear beautifully with one of them, 
using either ear, so she bought two ear 
pieces to use alternately. Then she decided 
to iearn lip reading, since that also had 
been advised. She knew that her mother 
attended lip reading classes, but she herself 
had given the matter no thought. 

Now she began to work intensively on 
lip reading; and as soon as I began to work 
with her I realized that I had found an- 
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other “natural.” In fact, she was even 
better than my first one, if that were possi- 
ble. In all of the work for mind training 
—sentences, stories and topical narratives— 
she followed perfectly. The only trouble 
she had was with eye training, to which 
she had the same reactions as my other 
gifted pupil. Recalling how well he had 
progressed with a minimum of eye training, 
I let this slide with her also, and did not 
worry when she had trouble with some of 
the exercises. 

During our last lesson I gave her a chance 
to ask questions and clear up any points 
that were not clear to her. She said she 
did not feel satisfied with the eye training, 
especially with some of the vowels like 
short i and the other relaxed vowels in that 
group. I went over them again for her, 
but told her frankly that I had not dwelt 
on them at length because I did not want 
to make her conscious of the eye drill. I 
told her she had a rare natural gift for 
lip reading, and I did not want to do any- 
thing to impair it. She accepted my ex- 
planation and went on her way rejoicing. 
The problem of psychological adjustment 
was not so apparent in her case, because 
she was a remarkable lip reader, she had 
beautiful results with her hearing aid, and 
she was smart enough to make the minor 
adjustments which are necessary to all of 
us who have impaired hearing. 

The point which interested me most with 
regard to these two. “naturals” was that 
both of them had trouble with the eye 
drill when their attention was called to it; 
but when left to themselves they could 
read lips very expertly, and they made 
beautiful progress. From which I have 
drawn the conclusion that when we teach- 
ers get a natural lip reader we should be 
careful not to do anything to injure this 
priceless gift; and in my opinion, pro- 
longed, conscious eye drill would have done 
just that. Of course, I cannot say that 
careful, intelligent use of the syllable ex- 
ercises would have done any harm, since 
I did not use them; but I do know that I 
got splendid results without them, and if 
I ever have the good fortune to teach an- 
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other “natural” I shall keep these two in 
mind and follow the same procedure. 

The question arises, would this same 
method work equally well with pupils who 
were not natural lip readers? I think not. 
Natural lip readers can see the words on 
a speaker’s lips without being trained to 
do so; but the average pupil must be 
taught to recognize words in this way. And 
the training must include considerable eye 
drill. We hear at times of pupils who have 
too much eye drill and become analytical. 
This may be possible, but I think the too 
analytical pupils are almost as rare as the 
natural lip readers; and with the great 
majority of our pupils a reasonable amount 
of eye training is desirable. 

This shows what one teacher, who tries 
to be thoughtful, learned from two of his 
pupils. Perhaps other teachers can con- 
tribute something along this line which will 
benefit the rest of us. 





The Hard of Hearing in England 


The following items are mentioned in the 
February Teacher of the Deaf, London, 
England, as part of the report presented at 
the annual meeting of the National Insti- 
tute for the Deaf held in London, Tuesday, 
February 2, 1943, with the Duke of Mont- 


rose in the chair. 


As a result of a deputation led by Sir Francis 
Fremantle, M.P., the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agreed to the exemption of hearing aids from the 
Purchase Tax, and, though a similar concession 
with regard to batteries was not granted at the 
time, negotiations are still being continued to ob- 
tain this. 

Negotiations are also being conducted to secure 
the manufacture of an inexpensive aid with stand- 
ardized batteries—a move regarded with sympa- 
thy by the Ministry of Health. 

The Report describes the large number of in- 
quiries dealt with by the Institute on a number 
of topics, the provision of lip reading lessons for 
deafened members of the Services in association 
with the Ministry of Pensions, and deplores the 
shortage of qualified teachers of lip reading in 
many areas. 

At the request of the British Red Cross, advice 
and help have been given to meet the need of 
deafened prisoners of war in enemy countries— 
literature has been provided and, with a view to 
the provision of hearing-aids, a diagnosis form 
has been devised to facilitate the choice of suit- 
able aids. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


The Verb “Contact” 
| HAVE a special aversion to the use of 


the word “contact” as a verb, an aver- 

sion which I share with Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis but not with the editors of Webster’s 
International Dictionary, who have ad- 
mitted it as “verb, transitive,” although 
labelling it slang. My objection to it is 
based partly on distaste for having an ex- 
citing word dragged in the dust, and partly 
on the grammatical misconception involved 
in making a verb out of it. As addressed 
by an airplane pilot to his mechanic, it is 
a noun, an interjection, and means “Con- 
tact has been made. The ignition switch has 
been closed.” It is not, as some persons 
seem to think, an order to the mechanic to 
make contact. It is this misconception that 
has brought it into prominence in our 
language recently and made it serve the 
purposes of what you might call a business 
social climber, or a social business climber, 
the person who “contacts” other people in 
order to get something out of them. Dic- 
tionary or no dictionary, I refuse to use it 
that way, and [ list it with split infinitives 
among the sins I wish other people would 
avoid. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I 
thoroughly enjoy and appreciate the con- 
tacts (noun, from L. contingere, to touch 
on all sides) that are mine simply and 
solely through the medium of deafness. 
Deafness, like the war, falls alike on the 
just and the unjust, the interesting and the 
uninteresting, the high and the low, the 
shallow and the deep. Like the war, it 
shakes them all up together, often with re- 
markable results. Three of the letters I am 
about to quote relate in some way to the 
war, and all of them came to me as the 
result of a common interest—deafness. It 
was a teacher of the deaf in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, who sent me the “Souvenir of the 
Southern Cross,” a delightful booklet pre- 
pared for the U.S.A.F.I.A. (United States 
Army Forces in Australia). Unlike most 
guide books, it is very readable, and the 


illustrations — photographs and _ small 
sketches—are fascinating. Its title page 
bears an unsigned verse which begins, 


There is likeness to America in this land, 

And in its people, too, in the ways they think, 
To forge a comradeship that will always stand 
Secure and strong in every far-flung link. 


The teacher who sent it has been writing 
me interesting letters for ten years or more. 
Her last one, received early in 1943, tells 
of the difficulties schools for the deaf in 
Australia have undergone since the war 
began: 


Schools for the Deaf in Australia 


Early in 1942, the school was taken over 
for an emergency hospital, and for a time 
no classes were held. When we were al- 
lowed to reopen, our country pupils did not 
return. During the time we had no pupils 
whatever, we began to work out a corre- 
spondence scheme, thinking it would be 
better than nothing; but we found that, at 
the best, even with the cooperation of the 
parents, we would be able to do little more 
than retain the standard at which the chil- 
dren were when they left school, and that 
even that would be impossible where par- 
ents would expect the children to spend a 
large amount of time helping on a farm, 
giving their left over time to school work. 
As for trying to teach new work by corre- 
spondence, it seemed well nigh impossible. 
I spent a week, for example, trying to make 
satisfactory explanations for a first lesson 
on relative pronouns in language the chil- 
dren could understand, and then gave up. 
A blackboard and diagrams are indispen- 
sabic. To work out all the notes, type them 
without a duplicator, and then to have to 
make corrections on the work returned was 
too large an amount of work for one per- 
son. 

After a time, the children above a certain 
age were allowed to return to school, and 
for the past two months even the little ones 
have been allowed to come. But still there 
is no provision for the country pupils. 
There was a move to have a country center 
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established for them, but the difficulty here 
is accommodation. Australia is not like 
England, with large country residences. 
There are guest houses at tourist resorts, 
but the secondary schools had taken most 
of those early in the year. 

At first we did not even have our school- 
rooms, and had practically none of our 
equipment. It was awful without maps, 
not to mention our hearing aids. For the 
past fortnight we have been happy with 
everything, and work continues more nor- 
mally. It is far more difficult, however, be- 
cause, on account of the small numbers, 
each teacher is working with two or three 
divisions. 

The babies’ class is the exception. We 
are beginning to reap the unfortunate 
fruits of the depression and its attendant 
malnutrition in the form of an abnormal 
enrolment of young children. Some teach- 
ers are in the forces and some have been 
transferred to speech correction work in 
the public schools to replace several who 
left that work to be married. 


American Soldiers in Australia 


During the year, we again did a survey 
of the hearing of all the training college 
students, and last week I did two audio- 
grams for a couple of your soldiers. At the 
beginning of the war, we offered our ser- 
vices to the Red Cross for that and for lip 
reading. Arrangements have already been 
made for lip reading classes, so 1 presume 
you have your schemes on foot for similar 
work, I shall be pleased to hear of them, 
for the information would be of use to pass 
on to any more of your men with whom I 
come in contact. | am a member of the 
Australian-American Association. We had 
Mary A. Brown and Mrs. Lucas, the war 
correspondent, at a recent meeting. The 
Association does an amount of Service hos- 
pital visiting and helps at the American 
Red Cross Hospital. Sometimes Americans 
turn up at church. 

You asked in one letter how “meanjin” 
was pronounced, and what it meant. After 
hearing so much American speech, I am 
beginning to realize that even if put into 
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International Phonetics, a word as you 
would read it would not approximate ours. 
Your vowel qualities are quite different. 
After each vowel proper your men seem to 
place a whispered vowel or an “h.” For 
instance “on” sounds to me like “ohn.” 
Your men complain that we speak so 
quickly they find it hard to follow us. This 
I think is due entirely to vowel length. 

“Meanjin” is said like “meander,” that 
is, the first two syllables and the accent 
are the same; the last syllable is said with 
the vowel short. It does not exactly mean 
a place shaped like a spike. It means a 
particular piece of land in Brisbane which 
happens to be shaped like a spike. It was 
the first piece of land used in the convict 
settlement. It now contains the heart of 
the city, the administration buildings, the 
Parliament House, the University, the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, some of the wharves, the 
broadcasting stations, etc. 

Some of the refugee doctors have at last 
begun to practise here. Some completed 
their University courses here, while others 
passed a special licensing exam which en- 
ables them to offer their services during the 
war. Two whom I knew particularly well 
were appointed to Townsville hospital, and 
arrived just in time for the first bombing. 
Now they dread the full moon. 


D. K., BrisBANE, AUSTRALIA. 


From a Soldier in Honolulu 


It was another teacher of the deaf who 
sent me this letter from an Army lieuten- 
ant then stationed in Hawaii. Like many 
American soldiers, he handles the war with 
a light touch, concentrating on the present 
and not looking too far ahead. 

This is turning out to be a glorious ad- 
venture! Together with two other officers 
from Fort Washington, I flew to San Fran- 
cisco on December 7. We had a most en- 
joyable stay there, filled with attendance at 
the symphony, wonderful eating experiences 
and interesting trips through the parks and 
surrounding cities. Then came a rough but 
uneventful crossing. 

Pve been here about six weeks now, 
working hard on temporary duty and en- 
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joying my work. Just now I’m involved in 
interviewing and classifying a group of 
men who, because of their age and physi- 
cal condition, require special handling. It’s 
proving quite interesting, and is fairly 
closely related to my line of work as a 
personnel consultant. 

Hawaii is startlingly beautiful and beset 
by a lethargy that I hope is not too catch- 
ing. We've spent several grand week-ends 
at Waikiki. Honolulu is much too wretched 
a city to remain in any longer than neces- 
sary, but Waikiki is a good deal of fun. 
The beach is disillusioning—much too nar- 
row, and full of coral and seaweed—but 
the water is fine, and we’ve gotten what 
we consider very becoming sunburns. 

Two of our triumvirate from Fort Wash- 
ington are still together—the other left for 
action last week-end—and we have our own 
quarters close by. It’s a huge two-story 
affair in which we rattle around and cook 
fabulous midnight lunches. Just now we're 
doing our best to make the place livable 
with some good prints of lovely paintings 
by Cezanne and Van Gogh, the best being 
Cezanne’s “Blue Vase.” But the nicest thing 
about our place is my new combination 
radio-phonograph, and all the albums of 
recordings I purchased to go along with it. 
It’s surprising the selection of music avail- 
able here on records. I have seven albums 
of Brahms, which probably is some indica- 
tion as to my own favorite. The rest are 
chiefly Beethoven, Bach, Mozart and 
Franck, all incredibly beautiful. Our place 
rocks with music every minute we're in it. 

From all of this you can see that as far 
as I’m concerned, soldiering in Hawaii in- 
volved precious little sacrifice. I’m having 
a wonderful time! And the excellent 
friendships I’m making insure that my stay 
will continue to be enjoyable. 


F. D., Hawai. 


These letters from the boys overseas ex- 
press so many different attitudes that it is 
often difficult to picture the actual experi- 
ences they reflect. I had a letter myself 
from North Africa only the other day, and 
the seaman (first class) who wrote it was 
more concerned with the scenery and the 
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racial characteristics of some of the people 
he encountered than with the war or his 
own reactions to it. The long stride of the 
Mohammedans made him think of Okla- 
homa Indians, while their robes reminded 
him of the white garbed pueblo Indians in 
New Mexico. The mountains near which 
he was stationed recalled the Ozarks. The 
war was merely something that had trans- 
ported him to that place. 


The Hard of Hearing and the 
Blackout 


Here is a more realistic letter from Eng- 
land, received late in February, 1943. 

It is a long time since I received your 
last letter. Just about the time you were 
writing it, my employers asked me to take 
over a more responsible position, auditing 
the accounts of our branches, and it meant 
that I have had to travel to some town every 
day. Then when I get home at night, | have 
much to do in the way of reports, etc., so all 
my time has been pretty well scheduled. 

Of course, travelling as | do it would be 
considered very trivial by you in America. 
The furthest I go is only about fifty miles. 
The places | go are the old Lancashire cot- 
ton and coal towns which cluster together 
in what I suppose must be one of the most 
densely populated parts of the world. I do 
not know if you have anything quite the 
same in the United States. Of course, it was 
here that the Industrial Revolution started, 
and it has changed little in many ways, 
though working conditions, housing and 
education are greatly improved. But the 
people in many ways remain the same— 
humble in a way, hard working, but care- 
ful savers and rather proud of their inde- 
pendence; also, here you find the real 
“chapel-goers” if you have ever heard the 
expression. 

We see quite a lot of your soldiers now, 
and they seem to have settled down here. 
Probably one of their first difficulties was 
our coinage, and my wife who helps in the 
Y.M.C.A. says they often have friendly 
arguments over our shillings and pennies. 
One shop puts up a sort of chart of equiv- 
alents, reading something like this: 
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Sixpence (Slang term here “tanner’’) 
equals approx. 1 dime. 
And so on for each coin. 

Your mention of the blackout interested 
me, but | remember that when Mrs. Roose- 
velt was over here and spoke to us over 
the radio—she proved a great favorite by 
the way—she said how our blackout had 
impressed her. It is a complete business | 
can tell you, and somewhat of an adventure 
when you are deaf. I do not know whether 
I imagine this or not, but I always seem to 
attract people who wish to enquire the way 
to places. Do you ever experience this at- 
traction for such enquirers, or is it a pe- 
culiarity of my own? Anyhow, I generally 
slip off my hearing aid when my work is 
done and I am on my way home, so I am 
completely lost when I am tackled by these 
people in the blackout and cannot see their 
lips. 

There is a battery shortage just now, and 
though I have managed very well as | 
bought a few when there were plenty, it is 
rather hard lines on those who have run 
short. The other day | called at my hear- 
ing aid suppliers, and | was seriously 
warned to take great care of every part, as 
replacements are hard to get, and they have 
a waiting list for new aids. This would 
perhaps surprise some of your American 
advertisers. 

My wife went to see “Mrs. Miniver,” 
which you mention, and enjoyed it very 
much, She goes to the films far more than 
I do, especially as, since I have been travel- 
ling about, I am glad to get home in the 
evenings. On the trains I have managed to 
read a few more books, amongst them, 
“Great Expectations.” I had not read this 
before, and think it one of the best of Dick- 
ens. I also read “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” by W. H. Hudson, and “The Prob- 
lem of Pain,” by C. S. Lewis, a University 
professor. This last has had a most re- 
markable sale here. It is a sincere attempt 
to reconcile the goodness of the Creator 
with human suffering. The writer was 
previously an atheist. “War and Peace” 
which you mention in your letter is being 
tried out in dramatic form on the radio. 
They are running it as a serial on Sunday 
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ajternoons. You cannot buy a copy of the 
book here. New and secondhand ones have 
all been snapped up. 

C. H., ENGLAND. 


“War and Peace” 


Sales of War and Peace seem to rise 
synchronously with the beginning of a war. 
I'd like to know whether it was read in 
Europe during the Franco-Prussian war. 
Tolstoi lived it when he served in the Cri- 
mea in 1853. I remember the great inter- 
est it aroused in 1917; and now it is back 
in favor again, greatly in demand at li- 
braries, and reissued by the Book of the 
Month Club. I recall having a choice be- 
tween War and Peace and Anna Karenina 
to review for a class in Masterpieces in 
Junior College, and electing War and Peace 
because I decided that if I didn’t read it 
then I probably never would. I became 
completely enthralled by it, and have not 
yet decided whether it or The Brothers 
Karamazov is the greatest novel of all time. 
When I first read Tolstoi’s long book dur- 
ing a war, it brought war home to me as 
nothing else had done, and I marvelled that 
conditions, attitudes, even results, during 
the Napoleonic Wars should so closely 
parallel those of the War to Make the World 
Safe for Democracy. And here we find 
the same conditions and attitudes and re- 
sults recurring. 


Glimpses of Wartime Washington 


Here is a letter from a Washington cor- 
respondent that carries out very interest- 
ingly the war time themes of the letters al- 
ready quoted. 

In war our crowded capital shopping, 
especially shopping for food, presents diffi- 
culties that entail particular alertness on 
the part of lip readers. For instance, in 
some of the larger food markets, the pres- 
sure around the meat counter is so great 
the butchers issue small numbered discs, 
which are piled consecutively on the coun- 
ter, each customer helping himself to one, 
and then waiting for service until his num- 
ber is called. It is often possible to make a 

(Continued on page 374) 
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A Guide to the Literature of Speech 


The Mechanism of the Human Voice, Rob- 
ert Curry. New York; 1940; Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. i-ix plus 205. (Price 
$3.00.) 

“This may be best described as a hand- 
book, or reference book, on the subject of 
the acoustics and physiology of speech and 
voice. It contains chapters treating of the 
physics of sound; the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the speech mechanism; acoustics 
of voice; the physiology of voice produc- 
tion and articylation; phonology; the sing- 
ing voice; voice and hearing, with brief 
reference to the voices of deaf persons; 
speech and voice disorders; and finally 
voice and personality. Because of the wide 
scope and the limited space (200 pages) 
many of the subjects are handled super- 
ficially and somewhat arbitrarily. Exhaus- 
tive treatment of any single topic would re- 
quire the space of the entire book. This, 
however, was not the purpose of the author, 
since his aim, as stated in the preface, was 
to correlate and to clarify the many diverse 
sources of information and to amplify some 
of the aspects of the subject which are 
scantily treated in published works now 
available. The author has greater success 
in correlating than in clarifying the di- 
verse experimental and theoretical litera- 
ture. The annotated bibliography of 400 
titles indicates the wide extent of the cover- 
age. 

The book is in no sense a teacher’s man- 
ual. It will be useful to students and teach- 
ers alike as a reference book because of 
its wide coverage of the literature. It is in- 
tended to serve as a general guide, with in- 


dications of sources 
where _ interested 
students may find a 
more extensive dis- 
cussion. Its useful- 
ness will be lim- 
ited because of the 
highly technical lan- 
guage and the some- 
what sketchy style 
of the author. In the 
opinion of this reviewer the chapter deal- 
ing with the physiology of phonation 
(Chap. IV) is the most valuable of the 
book, and shows the best handling of the 
subject matter. Here the author is appar- 
ently on more familiar ground. Dr. Curry 
is an Englishman who has considerable re- 
search to his credit both in this country 
where he worked with Dr. Russell at Ohio 
State, and in London and Edinburgh. 
There is a foreword written by Dr. Doug- 
las Gutherie, M.D., School of Medicine of 
the Royal College, Edinburgh. 
—CLARENCE V. Hupcins. 





A New Lip Reading Manual 


New Aids and Materials for Teaching Lip 
Reading. Published by the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, as a Re- 
port on Official Project Number 165-1-97- 
88, W.P. 8. Teaching of Lip Reading 
Program Sponsored by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York and Con- 
ducted by the Works Projects Administra- 
tion for the City of New York. Paper, 169 
pp. Price, $1.50. 


When, year by year for five years, there 
appeared the mimeographed reports of the 
impressive testing and follow up program 
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for hard of hearing school children con- 
ducted in New York City through the co- 
operation of the W.P.A., the New York 
Board of Education, and the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, many per- 
sons who recognized the outstanding value 
of these comprehensive reports wished they 
might be collected and published in more 
enduring form. The present volume, while 
it does not embody any of these reports, is 
the outgrowth of the same project, and is 
an effort to fulfill the need the reports evi- 
denced for a lip reading textbook that 
might be used by untrained teachers of 
hard of hearing children, or by teachers 
who had had only a brief, intensive training 
in the teaching of lip reading, as well as by 
teachers of long experience. The material 
is largely made up of that gathered by the 
teachers and the children themselves. 

Four-fifths of the book comprises lip 
reading practice material. The first two 
chapters, which explain how the material is 
to be used, are: 1, A Manual of Instruction 
for Grade Teachers Not Trained in Lip 
Reading Methods; II, New Techniques and 
Theory for Trained Teachers of Lip Read- 
ing. 

Chapter I gives the untrained teacher a 
brief explanation of the meaning of lip 
reading and the theory underlying its ac- 
quisition by the hard of hearing person. 
The physiological and psychological fac- 
tors are explained, a lesson plan is offered, 
and the organization of the class work is 
described. The use and non-use of voice 
in lip reading instruction are explained 
graphically: 1. Audible Voice—audible by 
the most hard of hearing child in the class; 
2. Inaudible Voice—not to be heard by the 
least hard of hearing child; 3. Conversa- 
tional Voice—to be used when speaking to 
hard of hearing children outside of class; 
4. Voiceless Voice—to be used only for 
demonstration purposes, to show unin- 
formed persons what a lip reader can do. 

Chapter II, for Trained Teachers of Lip 
Reading, explains the very interesting proc- 
ess by which the practice material was ob- 
tained. 


At the outset we decided that only from within 
their own minds could content of spontaneous 
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interest to children be found. The children 
themselves must furnish the source material if 
there is to be any improvement over the artifici- 
alities of teacher-made texts. 

Accordingly, we distributed to each of our lip 
reading teachers on the W.P.A. Lip Reading 
Project, a list of three hundred words covering 
all the movements of a lip reading foundation 
course. He, in turn, gave it to his pupils with 
instructions to write a sentence for each word 
about a subject which was of great interest to 
him. Soon we were overwhelmed with fifty thou- 
sand sentences. . . . They should help to break 
down the four walls of the school room and there- 
by enable the class activity to approach a life 
situation. ... 

To determine with mathematical accuracy the 
visibility of each sentence, it was necessary to 
construct a visibility chart showing a constant 
numerical value for each sound of English. .. . 
As herein presented, the chart may be used by 
any lip reading teacher to compute the percentage 
visibility of any given sentence... . 

We hope that the excellent eye training which 
should result from the use of these mathematically 
tested, highly visible sentences will develop in 
the student such a confident ability to recognize 
the purely physical aspects of the several sounds 
that, thus equipped and with bolstered morale, he 
will then be in a position to devote more of his 
time and energy to those nebulous and unmea- 
surable, though extremely important psychologi- 
cal factors mentioned previously. 


The above explains the plan and aim of 
the book; and even a cursory glance at the 
material would seem to prove that it bids 
fair to fulfill its aim, for the material is 
very good indeed. The work answers an 
obvious and widespread need. 


—H. M. 





Let’s All Be Pugpups 


Who wants to be a pugpup? Everybody 
ought to! 

This funny-looking word is the name of 
an organization established by a little girl 
in England. It seems to have neither con- 
stitution nor officers, but its members are 
doing a very important and helpful job— 
a job that would be important at any time, 
but especially in war time. 

The letters P-U-G-P-U-P-S stand for Pick 
Up Glass; Pick Up Paper Scraps. There 
isn’t one of us who can’t do what the slo- 
gan suggests, and contribute our bit to rub- 
ber conservation and neighborhood tidi- 
ness. 

And if you’re a teacher — the pupils 
would love it. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


Examination for Assistant to Principal 
In a School for the Deaf 


The Board of Examiners of the Brook- 
lyn, New York, Board of Education an- 
nounces an examination to be held July 5 
for men and women applicants for license 
as assistant to principal in a school for the 
deaf. June 17, 1943 is the final date for 
filing applications. Application blanks will 
be sent on request at the office of the Board 
of Examiners, if accompanied by a large 
self-addressed stamped envelope. All appli- 
cations must be duly sworn to before a 
notary, and must be filled out in all de- 
tails. The applications when returned should 
state experience, age, training, and citizen- 
ship. The applicants will receive notice on 
or before June 28 as to their admission to 
the examination. The examination will in- 
clude written and oral tests, medical exami- 
nation, appraisal of record and a super- 
vision test. For applicants coming from a 
distance, two visits, each of two days’ dura- 
tion, to New York City, will be necessary. 
The salary runs from $3900 to $5124, by 
annual increments of $204. 





History of the Alabama School 


The Alabama School for the Deaf has 
recently issued a historical sketch of the 
school prepared by Superintendent J. S. 
Ganey and printed at the school. It is an 
illustrated pamphlet of eighty pages. Like 
many schools for the deaf, the Alabama 
institution grew from the efforts of the 


—Lewis Carroll 


relatives of one deaf child to educate that 
child. Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, a practicing 
physician of Georgia, moved to Alabama, 
taking with him his little deaf brother. He 
settled down in Talladega intending to con- 
tinue his profession, but in a short time he 
had gathered a group of deaf children 
around him; and the Alabama School was 
born in October, 1858, in Dr. Johnson’s 
home, the building now used as the ad- 
ministration building of the school. Dr. 
Johnson was superintendent of the school 
from 1858 until 1893. He was succeeded 
by his son, Joseph Henry Johnson, who 
remained in charge until his death in 1913. 
The present superintendent, Dr. Joseph 
Samuel Ganey, author of the history, took 
office in 1938. Since the founding of the 
school in 1858, 3,968 deaf and blind pupils 
have been enrolled in the school, 758 of 
them in the colored department. 





National Forum on Deafness 
And Speech Pathology 


The National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology met at Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, February 26, 1942, 
for a one-day session. During the morning 
there was open house at the school. At the 
afternoon meeting there were three demon- 
strations: one of two types of speech de- 
fects; one of oral composition, by St. 
Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf; and a dem- 
onstration of the reading program used at 
Central Institute by Mrs. Rachel Dawes 
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GOOD HEARING NOW MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


N schools and colleges—in offices and 
on farms—in thousands of war pro- 
duction plants—hard-of-hearing men, wo- 
men and young people are playing a vital 
part in the war effort. 

Now is the time when each of us—each 
adult—each student—each child—must 
come as close as possible to 100% efficiency, 
with a modern scientific hearing aid. 


Let us explain the many benefits of 
our Personalized Hearing Aid Service 
which assures maximum results in sound 
transmission. 


We test the hearing—select and adjust 
the type of Western Electric Hearing Aid 





best suited to the individual. This test is 
interesting, simple and scientific. There 
is no charge—and no obligation! 

Let us explain the many exclusive ad- 
vantages of the Western Electric Hearing 
Aid—and why it brings to the deafened 
an amazingly close approach to natural 
hearing. 

Our Golden Rule policy gives definite 
assurance of good hearing results and sat- 
isfactory service. 

Remember—deafened workers are 
urgently needed in a thousand different 
wartime jobs and in volunteer defense 
groups throughout the nation. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service Through Authorized Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Davies. At the evening meeting, Dr. Harry 
N. Glick read a paper on The Surgical 
Treatment of Otosclerosis, dealing with the 
revised Lempert technique; its advantages 
and its dangers. Dr. Richard Silverman 
also read a paper on the preliminary find- 
ings of the Hearing Aid Clinic at Central 
Institute. 

No president was elected to replace Dr. 
Goldstein. The new officers are as follows: 


First Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth V. 
Scott, Chicago; Second Vice-President, 


Mrs. Serena F. Davis, Philadelphia; Third 
Vice-President, Miss Margaret Scyster, 
Jacksonville, Illinois; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Gorsuch, St. Louis; Assis- 
tant Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. John F. 
Grace, St. Louis. The Executive Committee 
is composed of the following: Dr. Helen S. 
Lane, Chairman, St. Louis; Miss Julia M. 
Connery, Pawling, N. Y.; Miss Lula M. 
Bruce, Danville, Kentucky; Miss Evelyn 
Humphreys, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Olive S. 


Rodgers, Denver. 





The Oregon Outlook 


The Oregon Outlook for February con- 
tains several noteworthy articles. One is 
a history of hearing aids at the Oregon 
School for the Deaf, which begins with the 
purchase of the first radioear in 1932 and 
extends to the present day, when hearing 
aids are used in all grades from the first 
through the eighth and in two preparatory 
classes. 

Another article discusses the results of 
a questionnaire recently sent to the princi- 
pals of nineteen different high schools in 
the state concerning twenty-one pupils who 
finished the eighth grade at the Oregon 
School for the Deaf and are now in public 
schools. The questions covers the individ- 
ual student’s grade average, the number of 
years he has been in public school, his aca- 
demic rank as compared with other mem- 
bers of his class, the subjects in which he 
does best and the ones he finds most dif_i- 
cult, the special help given him in and after 
class, the intelligibility of his speech, the 
extent of his participation in extra curricu- 
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lar activities, his vocational work, his gen. 
eral adjustment, whether he wears a hear. 
ing aid, and the principal’s opinion as to 
the advisability of the student’s undertak- 
ing to enter college. “The purpose of this 
questionnaire,” states the author, Mr. J. E, 
Taylor, “was to check on the progress the 
pupils are making, the difficulties they are 
encountering, and if there is a need for 
any changes in our curriculum.” 

Twelve of the questionnaires were re. 
turned. Replying to the question concern: 
ing the grade average of the student, eight 
replied “average,” one said “good,” and 
two were “above average.” The question 
as to academic rank was answered by “avy. 
erage’ in eight instances, and three replied 
“high.” Only two failures were recorded 
and both of these were in typewriting. All 
but two of the students were recorded as 
being able to understand directions given in 
the classroom. Six were reported as being 
given special help after class. Seven of the 
twelve pupils were said to have intelligible 
speech. Four of these wore individual hear- 
ing aids. Seven were reported as being 
more industrious than the hearing members 
of their class; five were of average indus- 
try. Eight of the students were reported as 
entering extra-curricular activity, and all 
were regarded as being socially adjusted. 
Six were declared to be good college ma- 
terial. 





A Deaf Student Delivers Cars 


An interesting article in the March issue 
of the Maryland Bulletin describes the vaca- 
tion adventures of Fleet Bowman, a seven- 
teen-year-old student of the school, who 
spent six weeks of the summer of 1942 
delivering trucks for a trailer truck com- 
pany in Chester, Pennsylvania. He made 
long trips to and from such distant towns 
as Providence, R. I.; Augusta, Maine; Tal- 
lahassee, Florida; Baton Rouge, La.; and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, driving a trailer 
truck loaded with five cars. All the trips 
were made without accident, and Mr. Bow- 
man was promised the same job for the 
coming summer. To quote an editorial 
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the hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
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comment in the Bulletin, “this should con- 
vince the most skeptical as to the capabili- 
ties of the deaf.” It is also particularly 
significant in view of Supt. Bjorlee’s con- 
sistent campaign against attempted regula- 
tions to bar the deaf from operating motor 
vehicles. 





Relation of Reading Ability to Hearing 
The June 1942 Journal of Experimental 


Education contained an article by Helen 
Kennedy of the Pasadena City Schools on 
“Children’s Hearing as it Relates to Read- 
ing.” A brief of the author’s doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Chicago, it 
not only outlines the existing studies of the 
relationship between hearing loss and read- 
ing disability, but describes an experiment 
undertaken to threw further light on the 
subject. For the purposes of the study, 
433 individuals between the ages of six 
and twenty-three, drawn from the Labora- 
tory Training Schools of the University of 
Chicago, or from the University itself, were 
given hearing tests, intelligence tests, and 
oral and silent reading tests, and the find- 
ings correlated. Several types of studies 
of the auditory acuity data were made. 
“Although hearing acuity is basic to the 
understanding of speech,” remarks the au- 
thor, “it is not the only factor which op- 
erates in this regard. It is not only neces- 
sary to be able to hear sound, but one must 
be able to distinguish between the various 
sounds.” Later on in her paper, she says, 
“A study is needed to determine how much 
of one’s hearing ability is learned. This 
would apply equally to auditory discrimi- 
nation and to acuity.” While admitting 
that the comparatively small number of her 
subjects as well as other necessary limita- 
tions of the investigation prohibit clear cut 
conclusions regarding the relationship be- 
tween hearing and reading, the author does 
find sufficient evidence to prove that “there 
is a greater tendency for good hearers to 
become good readers.” As she takes up the 
problems involved in age and sex differ- 
ences, and the differences in socio-economic 
groups, she raises too many questions to 
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permit of exhaustive treatment in a short 
paper, but her investigations and the data 
compiled from them are undoubtedly 
worthy of study. 





Out of the Silence 
The December 1942 Journal of Speech 


Disorders contained a most interesting ar- 
ticle by Dr. Marie K. Mason describing 
the development of speech in a six and a 
half year old child who had all her life 
been shut away from normal human con- 
tact, and had grown up without speech or 
language. The illegitimate child of an un- 
educated deaf mute mother, she had been 
confined with her mother to one small 
room, the shades of which were kept drawn. 
With no companionship save that of her 
mother, who could not speak, read or write, 
and without fresh air or sunshine, she con- 
veyed, when finally rescued, the impression 
of complete idiocy. Lack of sunshine and 
proper nourishment had developed a rachi- 
tic condition so that the child could hardly 
walk. She was taken to the Children’s Hos- 
pital, Columbus, Ohio, for orthopedic 
surgery and physio-therapy, and from No- 
vember 16, 1938, to September 10, 1940, 
Dr. Mason worked with her in the effort 
to develop a speaking vocabulary and to 
begin her education. Almost at once Dr. 
Mason became convinced that the child 
could hear and that her speechlessness was 
only the result of her never having heard 
speech. On the ninth day after her first 
visit to “Isabelle,” Dr. Mason succeeded in 
obtaining vocalization, and on the tenth 
day Isabelle said the word “baby” with 
some clarity. In less than three weeks Isa- 
belle had begun to say a number of words 
voluntarily. 

Using some of the same methods that 
are used to teach deaf children to read, 
Dr. Mason succeeded within four months 
in getting Isabelle to recognize the printed 
forms of words and to match them with 
objects and with colors and pictures. In 
six months Isabelle had her first formal 
lesson in reading. After a year and a half 
of training she possessed a vocabulary of 
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MODEL H BELTONE 


Haven’t you found that a great many of 
your sales are lost because of the usual 
complaint of “undesirable noises’? 


To solve this problem, BELTONE engi- 
neers have, after several years of concen- 
trated research, succeeded in developing 
an instrument that reduces to an absolute 
minimum all undesirable background 
noises, cord and clothing friction noises, 
and thermal microphone noises. 


NOISELESS FEATURE 


Our “noiseless” feature has brought mar- 
velous response from our dealers and users, 
and has converted many lost prospects in- 
to sales. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 





ELTONE 


Has An Attractive Offer 
for Qualified Dealers and 


Distributors 
who are interested in hand- 
ling a quality hearing aid 
that will bring greater 
customer-satisfaction. 





GREATER CLARITY 


Our exclusive “Pentode Output Circuit” 
uses an electrolytic condenser. This cir- 
cuit, used in the latest models of the finest 
radios, assures greater hearing clarity, and 
unlimited power without distortion or over- 
load. 

Model H BELTONE 3-Vacuum Tube Hear- 
ing Aid is indeed the finest hearing aid we 
have ever made. 

Send for our attractive 1943 circular, 
which explains our exclusive developments 
and other fine BELTONE features. 


WRITE TODAY 


If you are interested in more customer- 
satisfaction, increased sales, and exclusive 
distribution rights in your territory, kind- 
ly write us at once. We shall be glad to 
provide you with complete details regard- 
ing our 1943 Dealer Plan. 


29 East Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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from 1.500 to 2,000 words, could read, 
write and count, and had developed from 
the semblance of a mental defective to that 
of a normally intelligent child. 

Dr. Mason’s brief account, read during 
the Joint Conference of the Speech Cor- 
rection Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech in Detroit in 
1941, is most interesting, and it is to be 
hoped that she will publish the story in 
greater detail. 





New School for Ohio 
The Ohio Chronicle for February 6 has 


an interesting account of the report sub- 
mitted by the commission for the reloca- 
tion of the schools for the blind and the 
deaf. The commission has declared the 
need for new plants and has asked the leg- 
islature for an appropriation of $3,152,510 
for buildings, roads and improvement of 
the sites agreed upon. While it is recog- 
nized that no building can be undertaken 
at present, plans are going forward for 
the erection of a new, modern plant on 
the cottage plan, with every modern im- 
provement and facilities for academic and 
vocational education of the deaf. 





Deaf Workers in Texas 
War Industries 


The Lone Star for February 15 prints an 
article describing the successful efforts of 
Dr. Tom Anderson, Texas State Place- 
ment Agent for the Deaf, to place gradu- 
ates of the school in war industries. Twelve 
former students, eleven young men and a 
young woman, will work for North Ameri- 
can Aviation after a period of training at 
the Dallas War Industries Training School. 
Two other young girls are being trained as 
key punch operators under Civil Service, 
and will later work at the Arsenal office in 
San Antonio. Dr. Anderson offers this 
challenging slogan to the deaf: “We can- 
not carry a gun, but we can make one. We 
cannot fly airplanes, but we can build 
them.” 
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Solitude May Be Sanctuary 
(Continued from page 350) 


himself some inner sanctuary to which he 
can retire when his fatigue poisons accumu- 
late. Our hearing-aids and lip-reading at 
least have the advantage that we can use 
them or not at will. Society is ours as 
we please; we can “take it or leave it,” be 
introverts or extroverts as occasion serves, 
To be successfully deaf we must use our 
solitude well, fill it with some sort of cre- 
ative effort, or the cultivation of individual 
aptitude that may be practiced in silence; 
yet few of us are willing to make the neces- 
sary effort to rid our inner selves of the 
weeds of despair that grow in an empty 
mind, 

When the writer’s son was a baby, cling- 
ing too much to his mother‘s skirts, we 
built a barricade across her studio. On 
one side were all the toys a baby could 
want; on the other, his mother could keep 
an eye on him while she painted at her 
easel. Nothing doing! That baby ignored 
the riches on his own side of the fence, 
and spent his whole time leaning against it 
howling to be lifted over. 

When deafness comes, we are like that. 
We lean against the fence howling as the 
old life shrivels; as inhibitions and frus- 


trations pile up before us; as we suffer a — 


thousand humiliations by day and fret over 
them by night. 


On our own side we may not have the 


empire of music to explore and develop 
that Beethoven had; but at least there 
must be some little garden we can culti- 
vate much as Voltaire suggested. Voltaire 
went to the Bastille a couple of times and 
knew what solitude meant. 





The Present Tense Is Alive 
(Continued from page 331) 


so. However, when Jimmy came in one 
morning with two black eyes it was evident 
that the events of the past did eclipse all 
interest of anything we could stage in the 
classroom. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 








Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 





e VOLUME ... . Wide range of power. 

Oo We 26s cil Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL .. . Crystal microphone. 

SC chk a New low drain tubes. 

e ECONOMY ... Long life batteries. 

Ze... eS ee 


e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 
Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 
GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 





ui the American Medical Association 
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More Cooperation from Kiwanis 


The Kiwanis Club of Taft, California, 
recently purchased a hearing aid for a hard 
of hearing girl in the third grade of the 
Taft City Schools. Although the little girl 
has had the instrument only a few weeks, 
her teachers already notice a great im. 
provement in her work and in her general 
bearing. This is the third hearing aid the 


Kiwanis Club of Taft has paid for; and_ 


the Club also helped pay for a fourth in- 
strument. Hats off to Kiwanis for genuine 
cooperation. 





Miss Alma Chapin 

Miss Alma Chapin, for 37 years an active 
teacher of the deaf, died March 26 at the 
home of her sisters in Los Angeles. Until 
her retirement seven years ago, she was 
Principal of the Gough Oral School, San 
Francisco. Previously, she had taught in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Colorado and 
New York City. When she left the Gough 
School, the City of San Francisco and the 
Board of Education presented her with a 
testimonial of appreciation for her work. 
Miss Chapin is survived by her sisters, Mrs. 
Sylvia Chapin Balis and Dr. Anna Dewey 
Chapin, and her niece, Miss Irene Van 
Benschoten, of Kansas City, Mo. 





Wanted: the Deaf 
(Continued from page 330) 
still, if they are competent, they can keep 
those jobs. Machine book-keepers are in 
great demand. Hospitals need laboratory 
and X-ray technicians as they have not in 
years. 

The deaf may obtain positions as finger- 
print experts, or as commercial artists, if 
they have been trained. In the field of build- 
ing and construction work — bricklaying, 
carpentry, painting, welding, auto me- 
chanics—the demand is likewise great. The 
communications industry has a crying need 
for radio assemblers and radio repairmen. 
And so on through the manufacturing and 
mechanical fields down to the farms. The 
point is, whatever ability a deaf or hard of 
hearing person has today, he can capitalize. 
These are limitless openings if only the 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e ° 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I. II and III $35.00 
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deaf will avail themselves of such openings 


instead of standing and waiting. Now is © 
the time to grasp the opportunity. It may 7 


not come again. 


There is encouragement in the thought © 
that we can say to the fifty thousand or so ~ 
deaf persons and the millions of hard of 7 
hearing persons in this country, “There is ~ 
work for you to do. The country needs © 
you. What are you waiting for?” In this 7 
year, 1943, no one can say that the deaf — 
and hard of hearing are handicapped when ~ 
it comes to finding a job. The normally — 


hearing person, days away from the draft, 
is the one handicapped. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 

(Continued from page 360) 
tour of the grocery shelves and select one’s 
purchases while waiting for one’s number 
at the meat counter. However, I was caught 
off guard one day, as some customer had 
put her number back on the pile of discs, 
and I picked it up evidently in the wrong 
order, for, after waiting thirty-five minutes 
for my meat I saw that the butcher was 
calling numbers much higher than mine, 
and I had to go back and get another disc 
and wait all over again, sixty-five minutes 
in all. 

However, Washington isn’t all bustle and 
confusion. The other day, when I boarded 
a bus to go home from work, I sat oppo- 
site our former Minister to Norway, Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman. She was beautifully 
dressed to dine out, with a veil over her 
platinum locks, and spotless white gloves. 
She commented humorously to a lady next 
to her on the fact that bus riding is hard on 
white gloves, but she remained very grande 
dame—American royalty in a bus. 

I could not help contrasting her serene 
behavior with that of some of the younger 
war workers who ride in busses and who 
are obviously not accustomed to embassy 
drawing rooms, to judge from the way they 
plummet themselves into a seat, almost 
bouncing the fellow next them out of the 
bus with the force with which they hit the 
springs. 

And on still another’ day, as I crossed 
Lafayette Park, 1 saw a beautiful rainbow 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADiO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
ONE WEST 34T# STREET +» NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 
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NEW AIDS and MATERIALS 


FOR 


TEACHING LIP READING 


TO 
Hard of Hearing Children 
With Manual for the Teacher 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
Textbook; Practice Material; Teaching Manual 





Prepared so that untrained teachers as well 
as those who have received training will be 
able to give lip reading lessons to children 
with defective hearing. 
Should be of especial service to parents and 
others in districts where no lip reading teachers 
are available. 
For children with a normal command of lan- 
guage. 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















HARD OF HEARING 





HEAR WITH 


Z=-—RWVOX 
HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 











Made by Aggeoved By ONLY 
Council on 
ZENITH RADIO Physical $9950 
CORPORATION Therapy 
Your Guarantee A. M.A. COMPLETE 
Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division j 
I Zenith Radio Corporation s _ 
1 680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois i 
{| Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and J 
| information concerning free home trial. 
' NGC. oc co cc co co cn co ccwce co cece ce nccecceccccce ' 
1 Street.....-.------------------------- +--+ +--+ 4 
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over the Executive Mansion. It was so per- 
fect and so beautiful, it seemed like a bow 
of promise, an indication that when this 
sad time is over, the world will not again 
be plunged into chaos and old night. 


L. Y., WasHincton, D. C. 


There we are, ration discs and rainbows, 
amabassadors riding in busses, and over 
all a beautiful and colorful promise of 
better things to come. So we hope. 

Sincerely yours, 
Motiy MATHER. 





The Deaf in Foreign Lands 


(Continued from page 344) 


Gallaudet College, the New York School at 
White Plains, the Lexington School. the 
Pennsylvania School at Mt. Airy. These 
aroused the interest and admiration of the 
Egyptian audience.” 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN 
JERUSALEM 


Miss Mary F. Chapman, who has for 
years maintained her little school for deaf 
boys in Jerusalem, against the heaviest ob- 
stacles of poverty, war, distance and poly- 
lingualism, always reveals in her yearly re- 
ports some of the spirit which enables her 
to carry on in spite of everything. The 
report, received at the Volta Bureau in De- 
cember, 1942, covers the period from Au- 
gust 1941 to August 1942, and tells of the 
progress the boys have made and the pub- 
lic interest in the school: 


On “Pound Day” from early morning, friends 
came bringing gifts of food and money until all 
our long tables were full. Such lovely big tins 
of jam, milk, cocoa, tea, etc., came from our 
grocers. The manager kindly put a large box 
near the door of his shop, and invited customers 
to help the deaf children, and many were the 
good friends who put in gifts, among them a num- 


ber of the British Police. . . 


During the past year we have had countless 
visitors, among them members of His Majesty’s 
forces. On Christmas Day fourteen officers and 
soldiers and airmen of all ranks came to the 
Christmas tree, with many other friends, and gave 
the boys a wonderful time. Many of the men 
were fathers, with little ones in England, and 
they carried our small boys up to bed. I saw 
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Better hearing means better efficiency. At work, at 


home, in civilian defense. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Ave. 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 
236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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tears in their eyes as they hugged the boys. Some 
of the men have been to see us since, bringing 
such good presents for the “Family.” One, a ser- 
geant from New Zealand, has just spent a week’s 
leave with us. He was a great worker among 
boys, and ours worship him. He has taken them 
for many outings, taught them many new games, 
and has spent most of his time in the school 
room, letting the boys read and talk to him. 

He brought us a big case of tins of jam, milk, 
fish, meats, oysters, and lovely sweets, gifts from 
his friends in New Zealand. He wrote in our 
Visitors’ Book, “It has been my extreme fortune 
to be guest in this school for six days, I have 
seen in a very intimate fashion the marvelous and 
almost unbelievable work that is being done here. 
It is beyond my penmanship to express what I 
have witnessed. If it is never possible to pass 
this way-again, that which I have learned, and the 
kindnesses which have been extended to me, will 
never be forgotten.” 


The school is maintained entirely by vol- 
untary contributions from friends in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem as well as in Great 
Britain and the United States. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 341) 


see any of the personnel they are most 
friendly and anxious to help in any way 
they can, and after the first few visits they 
remember who you are, which is in itself 
most flattering, for when you remember 
that there are almost 500 pupils you know 
there are many strangers around the school 
at all times. When we walked down the 
hall to the classrooms I met Margery’s 
teacher, and before I could tell her who I 
was, she said, “I know you must be Mar- 
gery’s mother, for she looks so much like 
you.” 

It seems strange, but as I walk into a 
roomful of children I am never able to 
pick out Margie right away. The children 
start pointing at me and talking all at once, 
and Margie hops up and comes toward me 
before I am able to locate her. It is the 
same way every time. 

I remarked to Miss Kinsley about the 
great amount of patience it requires on 
the part of the teacher to impart knowledge 
to these deaf children. She replied that it 
takes a lot of patience on the part of the 
children to learn to speak and read lips. 
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“If they have the patience to learn, why 
shouldn’t the teacher have the patience to 
stick with them?” she said. She also re- 
marked that the deaf child has to learn the 
“taste” of words. There is certainly a 
noticeable difference in the speech of the 
totally deaf and those who have even a 
little hearing, or who have had speech be- 
fore losing their hearing. 

Margie has overcome to a great extent 
her shyness in class. It is a large class, 
twelve children, and I could not help think- 
ing how much more the teacher could do 
for each child if there were only four or 
five. 

As for comics, most children are enthu- 
siastic fans. I note that Margie prefers the 
kind that boys would choose. Superman 
is her favorite. Although he is pretty fan- 
tastic, he seems to be a good moral charac- 
ter, righting wrongs, avenging the innocent, 
etc. She has some copies of Calling All 
Girls. She also has some of the Stories 
from the Bible, including the Prodigal Son. 
That reminds me of one time my hearing 
girl, Ethrel, went to church with her father, 
and I asked her what the sermon was about. 
She replied, “The father told a story, and 
I liked it,” and she proceeded to relate the 
story of the Prodigal Son. I was being 
helpful in supplying a few details, and she 
said in surprise, “Mother, how do you know 
about that story? Have you heard it be- 
fore.” 


I liked the article “In the Heart of Little 
Child,” and it reminds me of something 
by Carl Sandburg called “Seventeen 
Months”: 


This child speaks five words. 

“No,” for no, and “no” for yes. “No” for either 
no or yes. 

“Feewee” for wheat or oats or corn or barley 
or any food taken with a spoon. 

“Go away” as an edict to keep your distance, 
and 

“Spoon” for spoon or cup or anything to be 
handled. All instruments, tools, paraphernalia 
of utility and convenience are spoons. 

“Mama” is her only epithet and synonym for 
God and the Government and the one force of 
majesty and intelligence, obeying the call of 
pity, hunger, pain, cold, dark—Mama, mama, 


mama, 
Mrs. E. B., Indiana 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 
Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4, Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















THERE WILL BE CAMP IN 1943 


“Keep Them Talking,” by filling their lives with 
happy childhood memories at 


PETER PAN CAMP 

















LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 





WALKING HOME FROM THE BEACH 


A normal group of fifteen Brownies and Pirates, from three 
to fourteen years of age, spend their vacation working and 
playing together, learning to ride, to swim, to play fair. 
Daily instruction in Lip Reading; Speech; Remedial Read- 
ing; Auricular Training. 

All Sports; Crafts; Nature Study; Dancing taught orally 
by teachers of the deaf. 

Comfortable Living Quarters in School Residences. 

17th Season Inclusive Season Fee, $250 


Address: CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 











Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.... $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


BEB PRBS sicccecdiscccccscvcssssvevcscvccccccscensoveseescs $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, If and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
DRE TO RE. BH Cs ctiadiansiceasncianiecdecdocecsoncissneecs $6.50 
OE OD") ee ee $10.00 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle. Washington 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. : 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST. Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Adjustment of the Adult Deaf 


(Continued from page 328) 
dom of the normal person. Some speak 
of the automobile in this sense: 

Escape from Isolation 


My escape from that sense of isolation, uncer- 
tainty, and exclusion was by way of the auto- 


mobile. After I was twenty-four and engaged 
in work ... I still felt bound to an unwelcoming 


world. Resolutely one day I walked into an auto 
store and bought a car. I was scared but got a 
driver’s license before the family knew of my bold 
act. ... It was my salvation. It was deliverance 
from a dependent, guarded, sheltered, shut-in 
group. The family was very upset, especially 
Father, until a man... told him of his hard-of- 
hearing sister’s driving a car. Then he ceased 
his protest. Now I am my own mistress. 


Most of the writers, even those who have 
discussed most frankly the difficulties they 
have faced, feel that they have worked 
their way through their problems and come 
to live on a satisfactory basis. A few re- 
main openly rebellious but a great many 


write in the vein of the following: 
ae bd x HE 
[After facing her limitations] I do notice that 
many people waste a lot of sympathy on me when 
they hear of my handicap. They do not know 
how contented and happy I am. 
a ae tk 


I was always happy and this knowledge [of his 
deafness] did not affect me. 
cd x x Xe 
I didn’t know that I was deaf until I entered 
school. . . It made me feel bad but I still keep 
my chin up. 


Where Deafness is an Advantage 


In many cases the deaf person even feels 
that just because of his handicap he has 
enjoyed greater advantages than his hear- 
ing brothers and sisters. 


I spent the greatest part of my childhood in 
school, in an environment of culture . .. and 
good breeding. I found it difficult when I went 
home for my vacations to re-adjust myself to their 
way of living... . 

bs * Xk 1 

I have one hearing sister and I can honestly 
say that my life has been much more enjoyable 
in a social way, financially, and domestically than 
hers. 

a He Ed wy 

Outside of this [not going to the same school] 
my life was no different from theirs. It was later 
we began to be different. I was more ambitious 
than they were, even graduated from high school 
when neither of them did. I aimed higher than 
they did, loved beauty and fine things . . while 


——— 
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Accepted by Industry... Dealers...Users 


, - EFFICIENCY 
- QUALITY 
-LOW COST 


Is GIVING Getlerz a 


ALL OVER THE NATION 


Home of VY 





Over 100 
Points of 
Representation 
inthe U.S.A. 


Tuvertigate Vacolite Today! 


TEST MODEL F, The Outstanding Hearing Aid, Patented F.C.S. 
HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 
vidual Fitting Today and Refitting any future time without 





cost. ... Only Vacolite can offer Patented Frequency Control. 
ALL VACOLITES ARE GUARANTEED AND INSURED 


xt A few distributor locations available. Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager. > 


VACOLITE COMPANY 














WManupacturer--Hearing Aids and Atudiometerd 
3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 


ices — 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few = 
fiers are still available under certain 
conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 








“VIBRATUBE” 














bs 





For “Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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they remained stationary, satisfied with life. . . , 
So I always feel that it is all by myself that | 
forged ahead and I am thankful for that, for it is 
adversity, opposition, inferiority complexes, etc., 
that made me want to better myself. 

* * * * 

I have several brothers and sisters. I cannot 
say that my life has been different from theirs 
except that they had to start to earn their living 
sooner than I had to. It was my privilege to 
remain in school until I had reached the high 
school grades. 

7 * * 

I do think that if . . . you intend to have 
hearing friends and enjoy them nothing is easier, 
provided you remember that they may not have 
had the careful, thorough, honest-to-goodness 
training that deaf children receive in the school 
they attend, and make allowances for it. 

x *¢ & & 


A study of these letters leaves us with 
two strong feelings, first one of deep ad- 
miration for the poise and common sense 
of the people who have written them, and 
beyond that with a feeling that some of the 
problems and frustrations that they have 
described might be avoided or at least 
solved more easily by others if some of the 
varied experiences of a group such as this 
could be passed on both to the deaf them- 
selves and to the hearing people with whom 
they are associated. 





The Hearing Aid on a New Job 


(Continued from page 351) 


interesting subjects—banter between wait- 
ress and chef, short spats between wait- 
resses, comments on customers: “One tea 
for the little old woman in under the clock. 
Who put her away over there?” 

The rush subsided. It was time for my 
hour off. I filled a tray with food and 
went into the employees’ dining room to 
eat. But still I needed to hear, because 
girls were talking and I wanted to become 
acquainted. 

Before I went to work as a counter 
woman my hearing aid had been a mixed 
blessing. I minded wearing it, it felt 
heavy, and if I wore it nobody spoke, and 
if I did not wear it everyone felt conver- 
sational. It is now a part of my dressing, 
even on my day off. A counter-woman 
must hear every minute, but the hearing 
aid company has promised to keep me hear- 
ing, and they are doing it. 
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FOR YOUR GREATER 
HEARING PLEASURE 
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u'rcatiton 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 


comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 





you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 













home calls except by request. 


Try “ Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SUMMER TERM July 6- August 13 


Beginning and Advanced Courses. Teacher 
Training. Voice and Speech Improvement. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for use if teachers are not available. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for Little Deaf Children 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively 





Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Director 
830 N. 63rd St., Overbrook. Philadelphia. Pa. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION JULY 5 - AUG. 27 
At Potomac School, 2144 Calif. St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
Group Work Private Instruction Practice Classes 

For information address 2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 


Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 














WANT ADS 


ORAL TEACHER WANTED in private residential 
school for term beginning September. Address Box 
34K, Volta Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER will teach two boys or 
girls four weeks during summer at own summer home 
in Ohio. Speech Reading and Speech stressed. Refer- 
ences. Address: Box 77X, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Teacher for 1943-44 for deaf girl of thir- 
teen, of American parents in Mexico. Has been in 
American schools ten years; needs tutoring in speech, 
language, high school preparatory. Attractive, interest- 
ing location. Address: Box 85, Volta Bureau. 


POSITION for 1943-44 wanted by oral teacher, with 
scven years’ experience in primary grades. Also experi- 
enced in social service work. Address Box 22, Volta 
Bureau. 
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LANNY 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 











Money No Object.—The Hollywood magnate 
told an assistant that in his opinion a certain 
writer was the only man for a film they had under 
consideration. The assistant was tactfully doubt- 
ful. 

“Don’t you think, perhaps he’s a little too 
caustic?” he suggested. 

“Do I care how much he costs?” demanded the 
producer. “Get him.” 


Meant Business.—On a wet afternoon re- 
cently, a 4-year-old girl was forbidden by her 
mother to go out collecting waste paper from 
neighbors. It was much too wet, her mother 
said. 

The little girl fixed her parent with a stern eye, 
and demanded: 

“Do you want to win this war or don’t you?” 


Saving Grace.—The husband had not been 
well for some time and his wife finally went with 
him to the doctor’s for an examination. “I must 
tell you frankly,” said the doctor to her after- 
wards, “that I don’t like the looks of your hus- 
band.” 

“Well, he never was a handsome man, doctor,” 
was the surprising answer. “But I’ve overlooked 
that since he’s very good to the children.” 


Been Everywhere, Seen Everything.—He 
was boasting about his travels at home and abroad 
—he had been everywhere and seen everything, 
to hear him tell it. “I suppose you went up the 
Rhine?” suggested a listener. “You bet,” agreed 
the traveler. “Climbed to the top.” “And saw 
the Lion of St. Mark?” persisted the questioner. 
“Fed him,” declared the traveler. “And you 
visited the Black Sea, of course?” went on the 
questioner, persistently. The great traveler did 
not hesitate a moment in his reply. “Filled my 
fountain pen there,” he declared. 


Trend of the Times.—The coffee situation is 
being accepted by most Americans with high 
good humor, it seems. Cartoonists set it forth in 
many amusing ways, and it is said that one mid- 
western homemaker, when presented by her house- 
keeper with a pound of coffee at Christmas, 
moaned to her husband, “Just think—a pound of 
coffee—and all we gave her was ten dollars.” 


National Parent-Teacher Magazine. 


Harder: So she is a good bit of a talker, is 
she? 

Herring: Is she a talker? Listen, friend, if 
that woman ever lost her hearing it would be 
weeks before she’d find it out. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


A Philanthropic Organization Established in 1890 
* by Alexander Graham Bell 


1537 35th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
+ 


OFFICERS 


Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Honorary Vice President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 
First Vice President, BESSIE N, LEONARD 
Second Vice President, CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 


*HARRIS TAYLOR 
New York, N. Y. 


1941-1944 


JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Providence, R. I. 


A. C. MANNING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 
CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
1943-1946 


HERBERT POOLE 
Washington, D. OC. 


MRS. H. T. POORE 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


MARGARET BODYCOMB 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


SAM B. CRAIG 
Washington, D. C 


*T. C. FORRESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Boston, Mass. 


OLIVE WHILDIN 
Baltimore, Md 


1942-1945 


*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Northampton, Mass. 
*Executive Committee 


COUNCIL 


DR. C. STEWART NASH 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVISORY 


DR. GORDON BERRY 
Worcester, Mass. 


MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Boston, Mass. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Ogden Canyon, Utah 
KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 
MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 


DR. HORACE NEWHART 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Boston, Mass. 

OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 


MRS. NATHAN TODD 
PORTER, JR. 
Montclair, N. J. 


FRANK H. REITER 








VERN KNUDSEN 
New York, N. Y. 

JOHN J. LEE G. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Northampton, Mass. 


OSCAR RUSSELL 
Ogden, Utah 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


For the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


Headquarters of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
A center of information on all matters connected 
with deafness, except medical problems. Its serv- 
ices are offered freely to anyone who asks. 


The Volta Bureau Library is the largest library 
on deafness in the United States. It contains 
books and periodicals in twenty different lan- 
guages and from many different countries, all 
dealing with the problems of deafness and meth- 
ods of solving them. The resources of the library 
are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, 
college students, and others interested in the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for Educators and 
Parents of the Deaf, and for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Established in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 
Oficial organ of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


Professiona) articles for teachers 
Practical suggestions for parents 
Helps for lip readers’ and hearing aid users 


True stories by and about those who have con- 
quered the ill effects of deafness 


Editor: JosepHine B. TIMBERLAKE 
Associate Editor: Harriet MONTAGUE 


Contributing Editors: John A. Ferrall, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mildred Evans Roberts, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Alice H. Damon, Concord, Mass.; El- 
frieda Sylvester, Scranton, Pa.; Anders Hansen, 
Naestved, Denmark; G. de la Bat, Worcester, 
South Africa. 
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For Parents and Educators 


of the Deaf 


The Adjustment of the Adult 
Deaf: II, After-School Prob- 
lems as the Psychologist Sees 
Them, By Fritz and Grace 
Moore Heider 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeere 


In the June Votta Review Dr. and 
Mrs. Heider, of the Clarke School Re- 
search Department, set forth some in- 
teresting findings as to the alumni 
of schools for the deaf, gleaned from 
letters written by the alumni them- 
selves. In this sequel, suggestions 
are offered to the deaf persons and 
those who have to deal with them, 
with a view to easing the difficulties 
that deafness creates. 


One Year with a Child Study 


Group, By Ernestine Brody.... 


Mrs. Brody has a small deaf son, who 
was enrolled in the Lexington School 
for the Deaf in the fall of 1942. Mrs. 
Brody enrolled at the same time in the 
child study group maintained by the 
social service department of the school. 
Here she tells what one year with this 
group has meant to her. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


They discuss the problem of the 
“gang” of hearing boys who won't 
admit the deaf boy; a club of older 
deaf girls eases social contacts in a 
manufacturing town where many deaf 
young people are employed; the 
comics come up again, and their use- 
fulness in aiding language growth is 
remarked on. 


Constitution and By-Laws of the 


American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech 
NT oi oe duet acs 


At the annual business meeting, held 
at the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, 
June 4, the Association members voted 


“on minor changes in the constitution. 


The new draft is given here. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Hard of Hearing 


Steps Up the Ladder to Member- 


ship in the Hard of Hearing 
Fraternity, By Althea R. W ood- 


ruff 


A humorous account of gradual prog- 
ress toward adjustment to partial deaf- 
ness, written by a California woman 
who has followed the road all the way. 
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One-ery, Two-ery, Ickery Ann! 


By John A. Ferrall ................ 


Father Carey, who is very deaf and 
retired from active service, still keeps 
an open mind and heart toward the 
difficulties of the world. His sugges- 
tions to Captain Munhall of the police 
force offer some good reminders for 
post-war planners. 


Vision of Hope, By Catherine 


McDermott 


An account of a young Frenchwoman, 
whose diary, published some years ago, 
revealed to her shocked family the 
bitter revolt that deafness had aroused 
in her consciousness, which she had 
not shown in her outer life. Miss Me- 
Dermott, who is herself hard of hear- 
ing, teaches at the New Jersey School. 
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Molly’s correspondents this month all 
give differing views of the war and 
its effects. Letters from a hard of hear- 
ing young man in Ceylon, from a 
sailor in North Africa, and from a 
Canadian woman living in England re- 
veal interesting personal details. 


General 


Looks Into Books........................ 

Our Miscellany 

Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- * 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 
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